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AUCTIONS 


ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous ~ to 

Executors. Trustees and Private Owners). 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Picture Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 
1793). Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty. Tel.: 
MAYfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 

HROUGHOUT Essex, Suffolk and the Home 

Counties. Experienced for 50 years in the 
Sale of all types of Property and of Antique and 
Modern Furniture by Auction or Private Treaty. 
—COMPTON GUY (Est. 1899), Auctioneers and 
Surveyors, Wanstead, and Branches. 

J. TOLLEY & HILL (Est. 1902) conduct 

* regular SALES BY AUCTION of antique 
and modern Furniture. Silver, Jewellery, Sheffield 
Plate. Removals arranged. Valuations for 
Probate and Insurance, consult us.—58, Baldwin 
Street, Bristol. Tel. 20562. 

 & F. C. BONHAM & SONS, LTD. (established 

* 1793) hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o’clock of Antique and Modern 
Household Furniture, Silver Plate, Porcelain, 
China, Objets d’Art, Carpets and miscellanea at 
their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls, 
213-217 and 223-229, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Tel.: 
Ken. 2902, 4887, 4888. 











PERSONAL 


A BETTER WEEK-END inspecting antiques can 
hardly be chosen than at lovely St. Mar- 
garet’s Priory (overlooking the historic Hamp- 
shire village of Titchfield), where four de luxe 
double bedrooms have been set aside for the con- 
venience of long-distance visitors, who desire 
comfort, leisure, and ideal service.—Ring Titch- 
field 54 for particulars. 
COUNTRY COTTAGE, Christmas Holiday, at 
the foot of the South Downs. Excellent food, 
log fires, cosy beds. Really lovely walks, and 
7 miles to the sea. Buses and London coach stop 
within 100 yards.—-MRS. GRAHAM, Clematis 
Cottage, Washington, Sussex. ae 
PPLICATION invited for vacancy for Riding 
Pupils in gentleman’s (Continental Cavalry 
Officer) beautiful country estate, 55 mins. London. 
Central heating, h. and c. throughout. Playroom, 
tennis court, etc. Tuition on selected horses to be 
shown by pupils themselves, specialising Show- 
Hacks, Dressage and Stable Management. Farm- 
ery attached. Moderate charge.—Box 544. 
ACHELOR, living alone in comfortable old 
farmhouse 4% miles from Guildford, away all 
day, offers to share house with another. Full 
board and service provided. Highest references.— 
Box 1225 
ONNOISSEUR of antiques, retired Bank 
Manager, offers genuinely helpful service, 
anywhere; small fee.—Box 1236. 
ULLY-TRAINED Nurse offers services any 
capacity in return for passage sea or air to 
South Africa. Recently been in business and has 
good knowledge travelling S. Africa and Rhodesia. 
—Box 1237 
ENERAL and Wife would like to be paying 
guests in gentleman’s private country house; 
fond of gardening and fishing if available.—Box 
1234. 
ADY (middle forties), comfortable means, 
own car, would like to meet another similar 
age and circumstances, to share holidays, week- 
ends and other social activities. References, 
and if possible photograph, to be exchanged before 
personal appointment.—Box 1230. 
ARKET GARDENING. General Horticulture, 
Garden Architecture. Courses in all or 
either on lovely Devon Estate under personal 
tuition of expert. Fees one hundred guineas. 
Board residence arranged.—Particulars of 








ROBERT A. BRUCE, B.A., F.R.H.S., Indio Gar- 
dens, Bovey Tracey. a 
ALMON FISHING, Co. Cork, Eire. Paying 


Guests taken. Modernised cottage with elec- 
tric light and hot water, on well-known two-mile 
stretch of River Lee, from February 1 onwards. 
Ghillie supplied if required. On main bus route.— 
Apply: BEAMISH & SULLIVAN, 60, South Mall, 
Cork, Eire. 

OPLEY PARK, nr. Christchurch, Hants. A 
secluded Country Residence for semi-invalids, 
convalescents and elderly people. Permanent 
guests accepted. Terms from 6 gns.—Apply, 


Secretary. 
UIET, Restful Home for elderly people on 
farm; own produce, every comfort, good 


fires, indoor sanitation, h. and c.; rough shooting. 
—Otten Belchamp Hall, Sudbury, Suffolk. "Phone: 
Clare 341. 
‘O YOU who like to live with Beauty! Well- 
known Society lady, with great creative flair 
in making your home unusually beautiful, com- 
bining modern decor with the exquisite antique, 
in a brilliant way (essentially her own), who has 
built, decorated and furnished one of London’s 
most-talked-of houses, is now free to advise and 
carry out any decoration, furnishing, etc. Perhaps 
the loveliest flat in London (Mayfair) shown as 
specimen of what can be done.—Write Box 1240. 
ISITING LONDON? Hire a comfortable 
chaufteur-driven limousine. Airports, shop- 
ping, stations, theatres.—-GOLLY’S GARAGE, 
LTD., 1lla, Earl’s Court Road, S.W.5. FRObisher 
0063, 0929. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
TREE-LOVER’S CALENDAR is a welcome 
Christmas gift. Twelve seasonal tree studies 
and pictorial quotations. The price is 5/- plus 
the purchase tax of 3/- and a stiff cardboard case 
suitable for sending to any part of the world is 
included. No purchase tax on orders sent abroad 
through the MEN OF THE TREES, Abbotsbury, 
Dorset. 

BREY HEATING AND ENGINEERING, Grey's 

Road, Henley-on-Thames, Oxfordshire, 
specialise in modern Central Heating, Hot-water 
Supplies, and Irrigation. We also make old and 
out-of-date installations efficient and economical 
by installing one of our Automatic Stokers, 
which burns a cheap grade of fuel. Wire for 
Booklet. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line: Private 3/-; 


Personal and Trade, 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). 


Box Fee 1/6. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





\ LLISON BOND, LTD., offer a wide range of 

Floor Coverings, Carpets, Rugs, Art Felts, 
Rubber and Cork. Planning, making and laying 
included if required.—Write, ‘phone or call for 
particulars and prices to 21, Connaught Street, 
London, W.2. AMBassador 3131. AA 

LWAYS WELL DRESSED WITHOUT 

COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, Overcoats, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 
tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments. Repairs, Cleaning and/or 
Tailor-pressing. Advice and estimate without 
obligation. Send NOW for early completion.— 
SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 
61, Bedford Hill, London, S.W.12. BALham 1600. 


NTIQUES. The disposal of one’s possessions 

is usually a distasteful procedure. The ques- 
tion of value and the best channels for disposal 
are often difficult to decide. In order to secure the 
best prices for works of art, furniture, pictures, 
and antiques generally, provided that they are of 
some importance, one has to be in close touch with 
the most fervent collectors. I am in such a posi- 
tion, and without the bother of commissions, 
cartage, etc., I am prepared to make offers and 
advise those who contemplate disposal of estates 
or single items. Arrangements can be made to 
visit any part of the British Isles at reasonably 
short notice.—RONALD A. LEE, Member 
B.A.D.A. All communications to Private Address, 
No. 1, The Terrace, Richmond Hill, Surrey. Tel.: 
RIC, 4811. 

PPOINTMENTS for Xmas Portraits cannot be 

taken after December 8, but photographs 
taken now will be completed early in January. 
—JOHN VICKERS, 29b, Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 
VIC 4915. 

S well as their business in fine early silver, 

Thomas Lumley’s has a demand from America 
and the Dominions for really pretentious and 
heavy late Georgian and early Victorian silver 
and plate, much of which is quite useless to its 
owners in this country.—THOMAS LUMLEY, 
= 3, Bury Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 

STLEYS OF JERMYN STREET” (108-111), 

London, S.W.1 (Briar Pipe specialists), offer 

finest seasoned Briar Pipes from 35/- each. 
All Pipe Repairs (any make) undertaken. 
Meerschaum pipes old or new purchased. 
B=5t Christmas Gift for yourself or a gardening 

friend is an annual subscription (18/- post free) 
to MY GARDEN—the intimate monthly magazine 
for garden lovers. The 1949 edition of the famous 
MY GARDEN diary is now ready price 5/- post 
free.—Write for subscription or diary to MY 
GARDEN (C.L.), 34, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 


IRDS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE BROOCHES. 

Hand-modelled bird on real twig in lifelike 
setting and colouring. Sample 7/6.—NEW 
ARGOSY, Blackheath, London, S.E.3. 

OOKS ON FARMING. Landsman’s Library, the 

specialist postal lending library for farmers 
and gardeners, and the Landsman’s Library 
Postal Bookshop, offer you an ever-increasing 
choice of books on farming, gardening, forestry, 
bee-keeping, organic husbandry and rural life. 
Send 3d. for classified catalogue of over 1,200 titles. 
Particulars free.—LANDSMAN’S LIBRARY, 
Applegarth Studios (LL), Augustine Road, W.14. 


LUE MOUNTAIN JAMAICA COFFEE freshly 
roasted and ground day of dispatch. 1 Ib. 3/6, 
2 Ibs. 6/6, 3% Ibs. 10/-, 6 lbs. 18/-, inc. post. (14 
highest awards..—JAMAICA PLANTATIONS, 
LTD., 118, Ballards Lane, London, N.3. 
UNGALOWS, suitable for Agricultural 
Workers. Second-hand Pre-fabs, with living 
room, 2 beds., kitchen recess. In excellent con- 
dition, £250, delivered in England and Wales.— 
Full particulars from J. THORN & SONS, LTD., 
Box 49, Brampton Rd., Bexleyheath, Kent. Tel.: 
Bexleyheath 305. 
URN waste sump oil. New and reconditioned 
Immersion Heaters for heating houses, gar- 
ages, greenhouses, swill, soil sterilising. Boil 
100 gals. approx. 99 mins. £18/15/- new, £12/15/- rec. 
—S.A.E. details please to J. A. JUDGE, 136, 
Stockton Lane, York. 
ARPETS! Have you tried Lamertons, The 
Carpet People, who will solve all your carpet 
problems? Unrivalled for buying, selling, clean- 
ing, dyeing and repairing. Auctioneers for furni- 
ture and effects. Complete Home Furnishers and 
Hotel Contractors. Removers, Storers, Shippers 
and Packers.—LAMERTONS, High Street, Ealing, 
London, W.5. Every day 9-5.30, Wednesday 9-1 
p.m. Tel.: EALing 2241 (5 lines). 
HILDREN’S PARTIES. Society Entertainer 
specialising in programmes for children 
(magic, ventriloquism, etc.) available in Yorks. 
and Lincs. Christmas and New Yéar.—Write for 
brochure to Box 1216. 
LEANALL” SERVICE. Town or country 
residences, office or factory premises cleaned 
throughout. Walls, woodwork, carpets, curtains 
and furniture included. Parquet and all wood 
flooring machine surfaced and polished.—HOUSE- 
HOLD AND INDUSTRIAL CLEANING CO., LTD., 
32, Grosvenor Gardens Mews North, S.W.1. 
SLOane 1050. 
REDGING, Lakes, Rivers, Ponds, etc. Trench 
excavation for water supply, land drainage, 
etc. Mole draining, land reclamation work with 
bulldozers, scrapers, etc.—Why not write for 
brochure to J. B. CARR, LTD. (established 20 
years), Tettenhall, Staffs. 
O YOU REQUIRE COMFORTABLE FOOT- 
WEAR? If so, you will be well advised to 
consult “D. & M."’ who not only stock and make 
to measure footwear, but also possess a world- 
wide reputation for the skill of their fitters.— 
DOWIE & MARSHALL, LTD., 32, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 
RY ROT control is a highly specialised subject 
and requires expert attention. Consult 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 
Mycologists and Entomologists. 
XQUISITE HAND-MADE LINGERIE. Country 
clients can send measurements without being 
fitted. Ladies’ materials made up.—ESTELLE, 
23la, Finchley Road, London, N.W.3. HAMpstead 
849, 








D2 NOT DISCARD YOUR OLD SPORTS 
JACKETS: HAVE THEM LEATHER BOUND. 
Edges, Cuffs and Elbows, price 40/-, including 
postage. Also we put new strappings to breeches 
and jodhpurs, 21/-. Hundreds of satisfied clients; 
14 days’ service. Send goods and remittance to 
**RENOVATIONS,”’ Dept. C., lla, Market Street, 
Brighton 1. 


NJOY YOUR “JUMPING !’ > “Chaseform”’ tells 

you how they all ran. Indexed English and, 
Irish results, English programmes. By post every 
week till next Whitsun, £4/12/-, or by order from 
your newsagent.—RACEFORM, 55, Curzon Street, 
London, W.1. 


VERY detail of Interior Decoration or Recon- 

struction, repair of Upholstery and restoration 
of Furniture carried out to order by experienced 
craftsmen; or designs created by our Interior 
Design Department.—BROWNS OF CHESTER, 
LTD., Chester. 


ARM BOOK-KEEPING taught by post. Pros- 
pectus from: WESTERN ACCOUNTANCY 
COLLEGE, Wilton Lodge, Taunton. 


ENCING STAKES. Steel Angles cut and 

drilled to customers’ specification; painted if 
required. Prices on application—ADAMS AND 
BENSON, LTD., Albion, West Bromwich. 


IRST SHIVERY MORNING means a rush at 
Moss Bros. Get your overcoat now. Ready- 
to-wear. Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


LOORS OF DISTINCTION laid: in wood, rub- 

ber, composition, cork, mosaic. Existing 
floors repaired, resurfaced and polished. Also 
panelling restored.—_DAVIS FLOORINGS, Grove 
Hall Court, Hall Road, London, N.W.8. CUN 3205/6 
and 5616. 


ARAGES, Sheds, Offices, Workshops, Poultry 

Houses, Living Huts. Portable construction, 
easily erected and dismantled; moderate prices; 
good delivery.—Catalogue from FLEET FOOT 
Buildings, 312 (CL), High Street, Dorking. 


AND-KNITTED WOOLLIES expertly done 
from own wool and pattern.—Further parti- 
culars from Box 1231. 


AND-MADE entrance and garden gates to any 

required size by Suffolk Craftsmen. Designs 
available of entrance and garden gates, fire- 
screens, weathervanes, well-heads, etc. Repairs 
and restorations carefully executed in any part 
of the country.—S. C. PEARCE & SONS, LTD., 
Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. Woodbridge 514. 
Established 30 years. 


ELP solve your Fuel Problem with Lignuts, 

the off-the-ration Ovoid Boiler Fue]. Mixed 
50/50 with coke or anthracite ensures abundant 
hot water.—Apply: RENWICK, WILTON & DOB- 
SON, Torquay. ’Phone: Torquay 2261. 


NDORE COMPOST, 35/- per ton in bulk 40 miles 

(minimum 6 tons). Small quantities 12/6 per 
cwt., carriage paid.—H IGHDALE LABORATORY, 
Leatherhead. 


NVISIBLE MENDING. Burns, tears and moth 

damage repaired in 7 days. Laddered stockings 
in 3 days. Send (mark damage clearly) or call.— 
KNITBACK SERVICE, LTD., 46, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. (Tottenham Court Road end.) 


UST OUT! “YOUR OWN HERB GARDEN,” 

by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. An invaluable 
new book for all interested in growing their own 
herbs. Price 2/3 post free.—Send now to HEATH 
AND HEATHER, LTD., St. Albans. 


ADIES’ EXCLUSIVE SUITS AND COATS for 

Town and Country. DAVID BARON, Mayfair 
Haute Couture, specialises in beautifully cut and 
tailored Suits and Coats. Your own materials if 
desired.—’Phone for appointment, MAYfair 2763 
or write 22, Grosvenor St., London, W.1. 


INIATURES exquisitely painted on Ivory 














from any photograph. Moderate terms. 
Specimens sent.—C. J., Dacre House, Parbold, 
Lancs. bat Slt 

INIATURES. Treasured memories, exqui- 

sitely painted from photos, 5 gns. Minia- 


tures perfectly restored.—VALERIE SERRES, 
79a, Marine Parade, Brighton, Sussex. Est. 1760. 


ONOMARKS. ae rae London Address. 
Letters redirected, 5/- p.a.—For particulars 
apply MONOMARK BCM MONO 17, W.C.1. 





N estate or farm, the ‘“‘Spearfast’’ tubular- 

frame saw makes speedy woodcutting a 
simple matter. The rubber handgrip—comfort- 
able in all weathers and temperatu”es, the finger 
guard for protecting the knuckles, and the 
adjustable tension screw for quicker changing 
of blades are all features of the ‘‘Spearfast’’ saw. 
Made in three sizes by SPEAR & JACKSON, 
LTD., Sheffield, and available at all good iron- 
mongers and tool shops. 


EAT FUEL BLOCKS. Make sure of next 

winter’s comfort now. Finest quality. Any 
quantity direct from Somerset peat fields. Leaflet 
and full particulars from actual producers.— 
State approx. requirements to L. GARVIN & CO., 
LTD., Glastonbury. 


ETROL TANKS. 500 galls. 

low cost. To official specification. 
construction.—W. PATTISON, Siddals 
Derby. 45249. 

OT POURRI. Buy direct (supplies limited), 

Composed of old English flowers and spices. 
For the sitting room, birthday presents, linen 
chests, etc. One pound, 15/6. Clean Lavender 
Flowers, 10/-; post paid.—THE HERBAL SER- 
VICE (C.L.), Tatsfield, Kent. 


UEEN ANNE Walnut Bureaux, Chests and 

Wing Chairs, also 18th-century Furniture of 
exceptional quality. Fine Glass Chandeliers, 
Early English Porcelain, and a superb collection 
of Rare Glass Paperweights.—All on view at 
HILLARYS of Tunbridge Wells. Address: 38, 
Grosvenor Road, ‘Phone 2295. 

ELIABILITY CARS, LTD. Drive yourself 

through Ireland. Ford Prefect or V8 supplied. 
Branches, Dublin and Limerick.—For further 
particulars, apply: THE SECRETARY, 31, Kildare 
Street, Dublin. Tel. 66242. 


Early delivery, 
Welded 
Road, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ESTORATION of Oil Paintine:. If preferred 
at own residence (week-ends).—GORDON g 
LAMBERT, 95, London Road, Morden, “Surrey, 
}OWLAND WARD'S BOOK C. \TALOGUE for 
Field Sports and Natural History, Free on 
application to 166/7, Piccadilly, W.1 
OSS BINOCULARS. New moc: 
lenses to give greater br 
focusing, and in leather case 
7 x 30, £25/18/11; 7 x 50, £41/0/3. ¢ 
makes in stock.—WALLACE HEA r 
Berkeley Street, W.C. GROsver ‘ 
ELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER? 





S with coated 
a a 








We pay 
£10-£35 for cultured pearl necklaces; 210-99 
18-ct. pocket watches and chains; £3-£10 gojjq 


silver sports cups and trophies; £15-&75 gold cigar. 
ette cases; £25-£150 diamond eternity rings anq 
watches; £22 for £5 gold pieces; £15-£50 solid silver 
tea-sets and trays; up to £1,000 for diamond or 
coloured stone rings, brooches, bracelets and ear- 
rings. Valuation by qualified expert (Felljow 
Gemmological Association). Register your par. 
cels (we send cash or offer per return) or call at 
M. HAYES & SONS, LTD., 106, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.1. HOLborn 8177. Telegrams: “Go}- 
case Smith, London.” 

HELDON DRESSMAKERS, LTD. Own 

materials made up; alterations cheerfully 
undertaken.—54, Sloane Sq., S.W.1. SLO. 7456, 


Se NBLINDS and ROLLING AWNINGS in gay 

stripes, and Garden Furniture, Umbrellas, ete, 
Fixed complete in Home Counties or Hampshire 
and Dorset.—81, Gt. Portland Street, W.1, and 
791, Christchurch Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth, 
AVERYS, established 1834. 

HAT TARNISHED SILVERWARE can be 

restored to its original charm by skilfu] 
silver-plating. Our experts also do oxidising, 
nickel, bronze and brass lacquering. You've prob- 
ably got something hidden away which could be 
transformed to a thing of beauty you'd be proud 
toshow. Send it registered, keen quote by return, 
—THE DOMINANT PLATING WORKS, Dept, 
C.L., 13, Dundas Place, Glasgow, Scotland. 





_FOR SALE 


GA COOKER, Model Cc, with water tank, 
Immediate possession. £60.—Box 1282, 


RMSTRONG-SIDDELEY 1947 Typhoon, 6,750 
miles. Maroon, perfect condition, £1,500— 
MARTIN, 67, Broomfield Road, Chelmsford. 


EAUTIFUL Canadian dyed Squirrel Coat, slim 
fitting, full bishop sleeves, length 44 in, 
worn twice. 185 gns.—Box 1228 


OOKS on Fishing, Shooting, Guns, Wildfowling 
etc. Catalogue on _  application.—EWEN 
KERR, 2, Kent Street, Kendal, Westmorland. 


NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 1947, com- 
plete, excellent condition, £45.—ROSS, Cley- 
pits, Thaxted, Essex. 


INE quality Silver Fox Fur and Russian Sable 

Tie, both in excellent condition. Also magni- 
ficent Chinese Mandarin Coat. Approval.— 
Inquiries and offers to PAPE, Grindon Corner, 
Norham, Northumberland. 


ULL-SIZE BILLIARD TABLE, by Ashcroft. 
Massive design, mahogany. Complete and 
snooker including cues and rests in revolving 
mahogany rack, also complete mahogany marker 
with glass-fronted case for balls. Price £285. 


Excellent condition. View by appointment 
14, Beach Lawn, Waterloo, Liverpool. 
ENTLEMAN offers Persian Carpet (Heriz), 
21", ft. x 12 ft., £125. Also 4 prs. velvetcord 
Curtains, golden brown lined interlined, shaped 
pelmets, as new, original pre-war price. Inspec- 


tion London, S.W.1.—Box 1226. 
G*°. III 2-handled plain Coffee Tray, £185 
pair of Geo. III 2nd course circular Dishes 
with covers, £125; pair Geo. III branched 2-light 
Approval.—B. S., c/o West- 





Candlesticks, £17. 
minster Bank, Haverhill, Suffolk. 
ARRIS TWEEDS. Patterns 
free.—Apply: J. BORLAND & PARTNERS, 
LTD., Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
UMBER IMPERIAL 27-h.p. 
Chauffeur and owner driven, 
condition. Any trial by appointment. 
to £700.—BROUGHTON, Haddon Rd., 
Derby. 
NDIAN 
length, 


Any length cut. 





1938 for sale. 
immaculate 

Nearest 
Bakewell, 


LAMB COAT, black, three-quarter 
woman's size, as new. £60 (sixty 
pounds) or offer. Seen London.—Box 1233. 
NLAID old Oak Press (1780), height 7 ft. 
width 3 ft. 9 in.—Letters, BURNS, 15, Derwent 
Road, Dewsbury (Yorks.). 
TALIAN carved figure XVIth-century Cabinet 
£65. Photograph on request,—LOTIMER, 
Thickwood, Elmstead Lane, Chislehurst. 
LD Spanish Mahogany pedestal Desk with 
cupboards and drawers at back. Price £75.— 
WHITE, Southernhay, Godalming. 
AIR Purdey 12-bore Guns, latest pattern. 
Perfect condition, in fitted case.—Box 1115. 
UBLIC SCHOOLS. Seventy original Etchings 
by Chas. H. Clark at £1/11/6 and £1/1/0 each 
These make ideal gifts, etc. Signed proofs sent ol 
approval by the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, 
Crosby, Liverpool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 
TAMPS., Breaking valuable collection. Superb 
early issues on approval at one-third of cata- 
logue price. References.—Box 1215. 
"TARPAU LINS, new super quality green duck 
canvas, size 12 ft. x 9 ft., £3/18/-; 15 ft. x 12 ft., 
£7/16/-. Brass e eyeletted with 
State purpose when order- 
Dept. 2, 14, Brewery 


£6/10/-; 18 ft. x 12 ft., 
ropes. Carriage paid. 
ing.—HYCOVERS, LTD., 
Road, London, N.7. 








“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 
For Sale 


1943 ..4°7—260 copies, plus 18 odd. ~ Offers ? 
2 —10, Kenchworth Road, Coventry. 
OUNTRY LIFE,” June 7, 1946, to date, com- 
plete and as new. 120 copies costing approx- 


imately £12. Offers over £6.—Box C., 17/18, 
High Street, Colchester, Essex. 


— 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 1203 

















COUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. CIV No. 2708 DECEMBER 10, 


| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


15 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 
A FIRST-CLASS PEDIGREE DAIRY FARM 








372 ACRES 


TWO MAIN 
RESIDENCES 


MODEL RANGE OF 
DAIRY FARM BUILDINGS 





MAIN YARD including : THE COWHOUSE 


TUBULAR FITTED COWHOUSE (40). RANGE OF 26 BULL, CATTLE AND CALF BOXES. COVERED YARD (217 ft. by 90 ft.). 
PAVED YARDS. IMPLEMENT AND TRACTOR SHEDS AND WORKSHOPS, ETC. 


ALL NEW OR IN FIRST-RATE 
ORDER. 


Main electricity and water throughout. 
13 COTTAGES (6 newly built). 


VACANT POSSESSION 





satiiniias wate of whole (except one cottage). cih-on Salk enemies 


The Pedigree Attested Herd and the entire modern farming stock and equipment can be included in the sale. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. HODGSON & FOULKNER, 43, Market Street, Watford, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,425) 


SOUTH NORFOLK 


9 miles Norwich. 1 mile main line Station. 





A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOME FOR A FAMILY MAN 
PRICE WITH 5% ACRES, £7,500 


Comfortable house of character on gravel soil in a quiet situation, 
only half a mile off main road. 


Three sitting rooms facing south, 6 bedrooms, usual offices. 


Main electricity. Modern conveniences. Central heating. 





Lovely garden easily maintained by one man. 


Double tennis court. Games room. 


Stabling. Garage. Gardener’s cottage, 


FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Can be purchased with additional amenity lands up to about 


60 acres in all. 





Illustrated particulars from Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,350) 





{10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. ee. ee 
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CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., 


LONDON, W.1 


LEEDS, YEOVIL, 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 
CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





IN LOVELY COUNTRY BETWEEN CIRENCESTER 


AND CHELTENHAM 


A FINE OLD COTSWOLD MANOR 
modernised, overlooking the adjoining and beautiful wood park. 





Four reception rooms, 6 
principal bedrooms, 3 bath- 
Second 


Paddocks. 


rooms. Cottage. 


cottage rented. 
In all about 45 ACRES 
Excellent stabling. Main 
electricity. Central heating 


and gravity water. 


EARLY POSSESSION. PRICE £16,000 


Full particulars of the Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Street, 


(Folio 9389) 





HEREFORD—WORCESTER BORDERS 


A BEAUTIFULLY PLACED ESTATE WITH A GEORGIAN 


Completely modernised and 
in good order, comprising: 
The Residence with 3 recep- 
tion rooms, billiards room, 
9 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms 
Separate flat. 

Main electricity. Central 
heating. Farmery and 
cottage. 

THE HOME FARM 
with good farmhouse and 
2 COTTAGES. 
Arable, pasture and wood- 
land extending in all to 
288 ACRES 


Near Malvern. 


STYLE 
RESIDENCE 





Vacant Possession of the whole or the House will be sold separately with an 


ag area and. 
Joint Agents: Messrs. RUSSELL, BALDWIN & BRIGHT, LTD., Leominster 
(Tel. 211), and JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334), and 8, Hanover Street, 


Cirencester. Tel. 334/5. 


w.1 (MAYfair 3316). 





HIGH HAMPSHIRE BETWEEN 
WINCHESTER AND ALTON 
BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED COUNTRY HOUGE 


24%, HOURS WEST OF LONDON 
In a good sporting district. 
CHARMING MODERNISED LABOUR-SAVING 


TREES 


A Staff of Experts professionally experienced for many 


WITH PERIOD FEATURES 


Entrance hall, 
secondary bedrooms, 


Central heating. 


Modern drainage, garage and stabling. 
Pleasing matured gardens. 


ABOUT 7, ACRES. 


Details of JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South 
Street, Chichester. Tel. 2633/4. 


3 reception rooms, study, } 
3 bathrooms, domestic offices with 
Aga cooker, cloakroom, etc. 


9 principal and | jong), 


Garage for 6-8 cars. 


Estate 
Cottage. 


Main water and electricity. Electric light. 


Cow house. 


Paddocks. 107, ACRES. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £12,500 | Joint Sole Agents: 





RESIDENCE 


Seven principal bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 
servants’ rooms, cloakroom, 2 


reception rooms (one 45 ft. 
first-class domestic offices. 
Hunter stabling. 
Tennis court. 
water supply. 
Beautiful gardens and timbered 
brounds. 
For Sale by private treaty or would 
be let unfurnished for a period of years. 
Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, 
Castile Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5), and Messrs. 
HOOPER, PINNIGER & CO., 130, High Street, 
Marlborough (Tel. 41). 


flats. 
Swimming pool. 


Two servants’ 


Central heating. 





20, Bridge 


and at London, Leeds, Chichester, Chest 


years in the valuation of timber and woedlands are avail- 


able to advise on value problems arising out of current 


legislation. 


MESSRS. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


Timber Surveyors, 


Street, Northampton. Tel. 2615/6; 





» Yeovil, 


Cirencester, Newmarket. 





600 FT. 


Ina 


UP ON THE COTSWOLDS 


charming hamlet near Stow-on-the-Wold. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT COTSWOLD HOUSE 





Four bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, kitchen, 
etc. 


Main electric 
power. 


light and 
Independent hot 
water. 

Good water supply. Garage. 


Charming 
grounds. 


gardens and 
Orchard and 
paddock. 


2}, ACRES. ALL WITH VACANT POSSESSION. TWO COTTAGES (both let) 


PRICE £4,950 


Confidently recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. JACKSON- 


STOPS, Castle Street, 


Cirencester (Tel. 334/5), and Messrs. TAYLER AND 


FLETCHER, The Square, Stow-on-the-Wold (Tel. 13). 





FIRST TIME 


ON THE OPEN MARKET. 


AN OUTSTANDING T.T. DAIRY FARM 
8 MILES FROM GLOUCESTER 


KNOWN AS BYFORDS, HUNTLEY, GLOS. 


Comprising a delightful 
16th-century Farmhouse 
with southerly aspect and 
wonderful views.  First- 
class T.T. Licensed Farm 
Buildings arranged around 
concrete yard and including 
Dairy, milking shed for 9, 
2 covered yards, granary, 
2 excellent barns, 8 loose 
boxes, bull box, stable, 
pigsties, garage, etc. Own 
electric light (110 volts). 
Own water supply. Septic 
tank drainage. Telephone. 
The land, which is chiefly 
rich pasture, extends in all 
to about 633, ACRES 


3 aN os cas es 








VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION, which Messrs. JACKSON- 
STOPS (Cirencester) will submit to Auction, unless a, sold privately, 


at The Bell Hotel, Gl 


on y 12, 1949, at 3 p.m. 





precisely. Full particulars from the Solicitors: Messrs. LAPAGE NORRIS 


SONS & SALEBY, 52, London Road, Stroud (Tel. 975/6). 34/8. 


Auctioneers’ Offices, 


Castle Street, Cirencester. Tel. 








GROsvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





FOR SALE AS A “GOI 


NG CONCERN” 


NEAR SOMERSET AND DEVON BORDERS 


In a fine position, high above'sea level, with good views to the south. About 14 miles from a village. 


A RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


Perhaps best described asa ‘“‘SMALL LUXURY 
NCH’’ 


lavishly 
Nine bedrooms, 


Hardwood floors. 


Garage 


basins. 


including a 


MODERN MANOR HOUSE 
fitted with up-to-date conveniences, 
4 bathrooms, hall, 
rooms, labour-saving domestic offices. 
Central heating. 
Ekectric light. 
Inexpensive natural grounds with terrace and 
kitchen gardenl 
», Stabling and farmery. 
TWO SETS OF ATTESTED FARM 
BUILDINGS. 


3 reception 


Fitted 








Pasture and arable land, cottages (each with 
bath), in all over 650 acres. 


Third farm with buildings and cottage (let). 
Trout stream and woodland. 





FREEHOLD PRICE £45,000 WITH ABOUT 1,000 ACRES 


(or with live and dead stock, and contents of the Manor House if required.) 


Owner’s London Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 


Tel.: GROsvenor 3121. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





ON A SPUR OF THE CHILTERNS 


Adjoining Ellesborough Golf Links 





11, miles from Wendover. 5 miles from Aylesbury. 


COOMBE HILL HOUSE, 
ELLESBOROUGH 


A delightful Modern Residence being run 
as a residential hotel and country club. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms and cocktail 
bar, 11 principal and 3 secondary bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms, well-arranged offices, Central 
heating. Main electricity. Main and private 
water supplies. Garages. Stabling. 
Cottage and lodge. 

Gardens, grounds and paddock 
ABOUT 42 ACRES 
Vacant Possession (except one field). 


35 miles from London. 





For Sale by Auction at the Bulls Head Hotel, Aylesbury, on Wednesday, December 15, at 3.30 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. HORWOOD & JAMES, Temple Square, Aylesbury. Auctioneers: Messrs, PERCY BLACK & CO., 21, High St., Aylesbury and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





BEAULIEU, HAMPSHIRE 


On the edge of the New Forest. 





An attractive modern thatched-roof House. 


In excellent order. Three reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bath- 

rooms. Central heating. Electric light. Good water supply. 

Modern drainage. Garages for 4. Attractive grounds, 
summer house, stream, kitchen garden and woodland. 


IN ALL 6% ACRES. FOR SALE. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (19,218) 





EAST GRINSTEAD 2} MILES 


The Freehold Agricultural Property 
FELCOURT FARM. 86 ACRES. 


Including comfortable farmhouse, 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Pair of cottages. Main water and electricity. 
Septic tank drainage. Capital buildings, including model 
cowhouse with 20 tyings, dairy, large barn. Loose boxes and 
smaller buildings. VACANT POSSESSION. 

For Sale by Auction at the Market Hall, Redhill, 
on Wednesday, December 15, at 3 p.m. 
(unless previously sold). 

Solicitor: Mr. RICHARD NEWTON, 199, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. HARRIE STACEY & SON, Gresham 
Buildings, Redhill, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


SURREY 


12 miles from West End. Half mile to main-line station. 
Attractive residence in quiet situation on high ground. 





Lounge hall, 2 fine reception rooms, billiard room, conserva- 
tory, 5 principal and 2 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
maids’ sitting room. Central heating. Garages and cottage. 


Well laid-out gardens of 14% ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (34550/T/H.B.) 





GUILDFORD 4 MILES 


10 minutes station. Waterloo 45 minutes. 





A country house built of mellow red brick with 
clustered brick chimneys and tiled roof. 


Three reception, 5 principal bedrooms, 2 maids’ rooms and 
staff flat, 3 bathrooms. Modern central heating and inde- 
pendent hot-water system. All main services. Garage. 
Two cottages. Timbered parklike grounds, orchard, walled 
kitchen garden and paddock. 
ABOUT 11 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (16,340) 





MAYfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams : 
* Galleries, Wesdo, London.’’ 








Reading 4441 
REQGent 0293/3377 


1, STATION ROAD, READING; 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, 


Telegrams: 
“Nicholas, Reading”’ 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London’”’ 


PICCADILLY, W.1 








THE GALLERIED HALL 


IN ABSOLUTE COUNTRY 


ONLY 10 MILES FROM READING 


BERKSHIRE 


A BEAUTIFUL ADAM HOUSE 


WONDERFUL FIREPLACES, EXQUISITE PLASTERWORK AND CARVED DOORS, 
STANDING IN PARK-LIKE SETTING. 
Accommodation : Entrance and staircase hall, gentlemen’s cloaks, a remarkably fine saloon 
or lounge hall 30 ft. by 28 ft. with galleried landing supported by massive pillars, fine plaster- 
work ceiling with paintings; 4 reception, one with old tapestry-covered walls; 9 principal and 
6 secondary bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


MAINS ELECTRIC LIGHT, WATER AND CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARDENS WITH FINE CEDAR TREES. 


7 ACRES. COTTAGE. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 








44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


REGent 0911 (2 lines) 
REGent 2858 





IN A FAVOURITE DISTRICT OF WILTSHIRE 


BERKS—HANTS BORDERS 


1193 





With wonderful views of the Downs. 


DATING FROM THE 17th CENTURY WITH QUEEN ANNE ADDITION 
The lovely mellowed brickwork and old tiled roofs present a very pleasant and dignified 
exterior. 

Everything in splendid state of repair and decoration. Three sitting rooms, 11 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity. Central heating. Double garage. 
Cottage. Dairy. Most attractive gardens and grounds, paddocks, etc., of about 
11 ACRES 
Inspected and recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
8.W.1. (L.R.14,401) 





SOMERSET 
ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT EASILY RUN GEORGIAN HOUSE 
in a fine walled garden in a small town. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 attics, 2 bathrooms, basins in bedrooms. Main 
services. Central heating. Stabling. Garages. Prolific garden, in all ONE ACRE 


FREEHOLD £7,500 


‘Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.22,802) 





Four miles from” Newbury, 20 from Winchester, 14 from Andover. (Outside the Enborne 
Valley Water Scheme area.) 


THIS EXCELLENT 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
in first-class order. Lovely 
situation, southern aspect. 
Long drive, 2 lodges at 
entrance. Large hall and 3 
sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms 
(6 basins), 3 bathrooms, 
Esse cooker. Three garages. 
Secondary Residence. 
Electric light and power. 
Central _ heating. Main 
water. Beautiful grounds 
and paddocks. total area 
about 74% ACRES 





VACANT POSSESSION (except one lodge) end of January. 


Inspected and~recommended by Head Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, 
St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.22,610) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


REGent 8222 (15 lines) 


Telegrams: 


* Selanlet,’’ Piccy, London 








Beautifully 
lovely 


appointed 


tion rooms, 


Central heating. 
Aga cooker. Main services. 


Two cottages. 


Spacious garage with flat. 


throughout, set in a 


position facing south with fine view. 


Galleried hall 40 ft. by 28 ft., 4 delightful recep- 
7 principal and 5 staff bedrooms 
(9 with basins), 5 bathrooms, etc. 


WEST SUSSEX AND HANTS BORDERS 


Petersfield 3 miles. 


Near bus service 


7 eanacnaseandennanened CHOICE STONE- Suit MANOR yapetetesn 





Well-displayed gardens, 
woodlands, 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1, 
AND SONS, 
S.W.1. 


STABLING. LODGE. 


pasture, arable and 
walled kitchen garden, in all 


ABOUT 26 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended. 


and HAMPTON 
6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, 
(H.13,219} 





In glorious situation 500 ft. up. 


Strongly recommended. HAMPTON & 





DEVON, OVERLOOKING TEIGN VALLEY 


7 miles Exeter. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Hunting, shooting, fishing, yachting. 


Built of finest materials for 
owner’s occupation. 


Central heating throughout. 


Own electricity, water. 


Modern drainage. 


Drive approach. Three 
reception, playroom, ex- 
cellent offices, cloakroom, 
5 principal beds (each h. 
and c.), 3 staff beds., 4 bath- 
rooms. Secondary Residence 
with 2 reception, 3 bed and 
dressing, bathroom, offices. 
Garage for 4 cars. 


Swimming pool. 


Delightful gardens, hard tennis court, kitchen garden, arable, grass and woodland, 
IN ALL ABOUT 57 ACRES 
WOULD SEPARATE. 
SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. ees’ i W.1. 


3,692) 





SURREY, 


A CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE IN ADMIRABLE ORDER 


Drive approach. Hall, 3 
reception, imposing dance 
or billiard room, 7 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, cloakroom, offices 
and 3 staff rooms. 


Central heating (oil plant). 
Co.'s services. 


COTTAGE, GARAGES. 


MODEL FARMERY. 


Lovely pleasure grounds, 

productive kitchen garden, 

greenhouse, meadowland 
and woodland. 


IN ALL ABOUT 22 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Recommended. HAMPTON & SONS, 6 


? 


17 MILES FROM TOWN 


Choice situation on high ground. 





Magnificent views. 


Arlington Street, St. 


James's, S.W.1 
(S. 20,7 33) 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel.: 


WIM 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 


243) 








CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 





AUCTION 


BETWEEN ALTON & WINCHESTER 
(6 miles electric trains Waterloo). 
THE OLD MANOR HOUSE, ROPLEY 
Pleasant Freehold Village House of thatch, 
exposed timber and brick, containing lounge 
hall, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bath and w.c., 
kitchen, etc. Main electricity. Pumped well 
water. Main pipes recently laid in road. Cess- 
pit drains. Garage, loose box. Charming 
garden and orchard. Area 1} acres. For 
Auction on premises on December 13 next, 
prior to the Sale of the Furniture and Contents 
on December 15. Illustrated particulars from 

UDGEON & SO 
Auctioneers, Winchester. *Phone 


TO LET 


AST KENT. Excellent accommodation 

in Country Mansion, furnished or unfurn- 
ished, meals for 2 provide od, central heating 
and electricity included. From £450 per 
annum.—Details of: Trouscotr & COLLIER, 
F.A.1., 46, High Street, Canterbury. 





2021. 











BOURNEMOUTH. Flat to let. 2 mins- 
Square. Huge ground floor flat, £4 weekly. 


Beautifully furnished. Three 
one-roomed Flatlets, furnished, let off from 
entrance hall. Good income. Ample linen, 
cutlery. Everything £2,150.—Box No. §, 
W. H. Smita & Son, Bookstall, Haslemere, 
Surrey. 

SURREY. Magnificent position near Ran- 

more Common 500 ft. up between Effing- 
ham and Dorking. Lovely old House artistic- 
ally furnished. Three recep., 5 bed., 2 bath- 


Seven rooms. 








rooms. Central heating. Garage, gardens and 
6 acres. For six — from February, 1949. 
10 gns. per week, incl. staff wages.—CUBITT 
AND WEST, Effingham (Tel.: Bookham 327), 
Surrey. (E.202) 

EYBRIDGE. Three newly converted 

Flats, 2 or 3 bedrooms: 1 mile station, 
buses $-hourly. Lovely grounds, hard tennis 
court, garage. From £220 pta., ex rates. No 
premiums. MAJOR WRIGHT, Weybridge 
House. Queens Road, Wevbridge. Tel. 609. 


WANTED 
NY COUNTY. Residence adjacent golf. 
Genuine period or ultra modern. Smal] 
garden, 3 reception, 4-5 bedrooms, 2 bath., 
garage. Shops and staff. £10,000/£12,000. 
Freehold or leasehold. Photograph.- 
ONDON (within 70 miles). Wanted to 
buy, Country House preferably character. 
5-7 bed., modern conveniences. Garage. 
Garden and paddock.—TRESIDDER & Co., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. 
LONDON (within about 80 miles). 
country or seaside, Cottage, Bungalow or 
large old House. Cond. immaterial. No objec- 
tion requisitioned, dilapidated property or 
would buy several with poss. of one. No 
mrtge. req.—Box 1219. 

















Wanted, 


Box 1220, 


URREY. Walton Heath, Leatherhead, 

Cobham, etc., a Country House, 6-8 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 2-10 acres. Immediate 
possession if possible, but would wait for 
right property.—* L.E.R.B BENTALLS 
EsTaTE OFFICES, Kingston. 


YORKSHIRE PREFERRED. Wanted to 
buy or on long lease, large Country House 
with home farm. over 350 acres.—Box 1094 


FOR SALE 
SHTEAD, SURREY. Modern Country 
Residence in a fine secluded rural position 
and yet within 5 minutes’ walk of a frequent 
bus route. Five bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, 
usual offices. Garage and garden sheds. All 
main services. The matured garden extends 
to about 1 Acre and includes some fine trees. 
Price £7,750 Freehold.—Apply: CHAS. OSEN- 
TON & Co. (W. L. LAMDEN, F.A.I.), Ashtead. 
Tel. 2382. 
AYLESBURY 4 MILES. On the fringe 
of an estate. A Detached Country Resi- 
dence occupying a situation of singular beauty, 
some 300 feet above sea level, with unspoiled 
views of the Chilterns. Five bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, 4 reception rooms and complete 
offices. Double garage and outbuildings. 
Gardens and grounds of about 1 Acre. Main 
water and electricity. Offered at the sacri- 
ficial price of £5,000 (Freehold) with Posses- 
sion.—Particulars from W. BRown & Co., 2, 
Church Street, Aylesbury. Tel. 714. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. A most unique 

Horticult’ral Property for disposal. Con- 
sisting of 40 u.cres under high-pressure irriga- 
tion. Ample buildings, including 4 bungalows, 
machinery, ete. Very early land. Price 
£21,000.—ADAMS, RENCH & WRIGHT, Country 
Department, Broadstone Tel. 666, Dorset. 
Evening calls 388. 


Oo. CARLOW. _ Attractive ‘e Residen¢ nce 

standing on 15 acres. Comprising 2 rec. 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, w.c., domestic 
quarters, etc. Garage, stabling and usual 
other out-offices. Southerly aspect and 
approached by short drive. Surrounded by 
nicely laid out garden, tennis courts, etc., only 
47 miles from Dublin.—Apply: CLARKE 
DELAHUNT & CO., M.1.A.A., Auctioneers and 
Valuers, Wicklow. ’Phone 14. Ref. 61. 

-O. WICKLOW. Magnificent demesne 

with Georgian Residence of outstanding 
character and beauty (at present run as first- 
class hotel, fully licensed). Briefly comprising: 
4 reception rooms, billiard room, library, 
lounge, and 14 bedrooms, bathroom, toilets, 
domestic quarters, etc. Main electricity 
throughout. Very extensive farm buildings, 
steward’s house and 5 cottages. The entire 
property is in perfect repair and situated 
midst delightful surroundings, convenient to 
sea and with private beach. Ideal stud farm. 
—Apply: CLARKE DELAHUNT & CO., M.I.A.A., 
Auctioneers and Valuers, Wicklow. Phone 14. 





























FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 





CHICHESTER HARBOUR (CLOSE). 
Delightful modern Residence containing 
many unique features situated about 1 mile 
from Itchenor and standing in its own grounds 
of nearly 3 acres. Hall, 3 large reception 
rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, kitchen and 
good offices. Loggia, garage and ‘outbuildings. 
Main services. £8,500 or near offer.—WYATT 
AND SON, 59, East St., Chichester (Tel. 2296/7). 
EIRE. Magnificent Fishing Hotel Property 
fully licensed, furnished and equipped, 
situated in delightful surroundings on one of 





Eire’s well-known southern lakes.—Full par- 
ticulars to Principals only from JACKSON 
Stops & McCABE, College Green, Dublin. 
Tel. 77601. eee 

FOLKESTONE. THE LEAS. Imposing 


modern House. Accom. on 3 floors com- 
prising 3 rec. rooms, 6 beds., 4 baths., servants’ 
quarters, lounge, morning room, dining room, 
flower room, cloakroom. Garage. Large gar- 
den. Main services. Freehold, vacant posses- 
sion.—Apply: RICHARD ELLIS & Son, 165, 
Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. House 
8321 
ENT. Historic Manor House, modernised, 
in village near Folkestone, 5 bedrooms, 
garage, garden, £3,950.—S.A.E. to Box 1218. 
ORTH CORNWALL. Well-built Free- 
hold Detached Residence in select bay. 
Easy reach of towns and golf clubs. Tiled 
loggia, dining hall, lounge 28 ft. x 18 ft., 
domestic offices, maid’s room, 6 bedrooms 
(basins h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, large detached 
garage with{chauffeur’s quarters. All electric. 
About } acre. £6,600.—Full particulars from 
H. 8S. H. James, Auctioneer, Newquay, Corn- 
wall (Tel. 2504). 


RURAL KENT. Period House of immense 
charm in lovely country between Canter- 
bury and Folkestone. Long, low elevation, 
approached by wide, sweeping drive flanked 
by massive specimen trees. Six bedrooms, 3 
reception; fine, large studio, excellent offices. 
Cottage and range of first-class outbuildings, 
including 5-stall stable, 2 garazes, vinery, etc. 
Well-stocked grounds, nearly 2 acres.— 
Inspected and highly recommended at only 
£6,500 freehold by the Sole Selling Agents, 
Moore & Co., Auctioneers, Carshalton. Tel. 
Wallington 2606 (Folio 5852/18.) 

URREY. Haslemere, 500 ft. up. Attrac- 

tively designed. Five bed. (basins), 2 
bathrooms, 3 reception, complete offices. All 
Co.’s services. Large garage. Gardens and 
grounds of 24 acres. Easy reach main station 
and. shops (H.60).—HANTS, near old village. 
Brick and tiled Bungalow of 6 rooms with 
about 10} acres (H.61). Tel.: Haslemere 680. 
DORKING 6 miles. Old Period Cottage. Rare 
opportunity to secure, renovate and modern- 
ise. Main water and gas. Electricity avail- 
able. Freehold with Possession. (D.175).— 
Cusitt & WEstT, Tel. Dorking 2212, Surrey. 


MANsion 














NEW FOREST AND CRANBORNE 

CHASE (between). Ideal for riding. 
Well built and maintained House, 5 bed. (one 
28 ft. x 14 ft.), 2 bath., 3 rec. (one 29 ft. x 
14 ft.). Mains water and gas. Model stabling 
and garage. Tennis, orchard, paddocks, wood- 
land. In all 5} acres. Price £7,250 freehold 
with possession.—Apply: A. . MORLEY 
HEWIT?, F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.L., Fordingbridge. 
Tel. 2121. 


SALISBURY. 





For sale with possession. 

Georgian-style Residence, high, secluded, 
fine views. Hall, gent’s lavatory, 3 large 
reception, 9 bed and dressing, 2 bathrooms. 
Excellent offices. Double garage, rooms over. 
Charming grounds, — tive kitchen garden, 
orchard, 3 acres. All mains and every con- 
venience. £10,000.—Sole Agents: MYDDELTON 
AND MAJor, Salisbury. ’Phone 4211. 


SALCOMBE ESTUARY, SOUTH 

DEVON, BETWEEN TORQUAY, 
PLYMOUTH. Gentleman’s delightful Marine 
Residence. 150 ft. foreshore frontage and 
sands. 50 sq. miles estuary yachting. Modern 
residence, redecorated throughout. Five bed- 
rooms, 3 reception, sun loggia, usual offices, 
telephone, garage, lovely easy-run garden. 
Delightful sea-view terraces. Insurpassable 
country-and seaside scenery. Private bathing 
beach and moorings. Freehold £9,250,— 
BCM/PNL, London. 


HROPSHIRE. A_ Gentleman’s small 

Country Residence, with pasture farmery, 
in an unspoiled area of the county, appropri- 
ately appointed and modernised. Three recep- 
tion, 6 principal bedrooms, domestic apart- 
ments economically arranged. “ Aga,’’ central 
heating, perfect water supply, and sanitation. 
Two garages, stabling, pleasing grounds, gar- 
dens, greenhouse, lawns. Tennis court, fishing 
pool, woodland and pasture lands. Workman’s 
cottage, in all 73 acres. Early autumn posses- 
sion.—LEONARD H. DAVIES, F.A.1., Ludlow. 


URREY HILLS (high up). A magnificent 
modern Family Residence with a strikingly 
attractive elevation. Four handsome recep- 
tion, 9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Central heat- 
ing. Detached cottage and garage. Nearly 
7 acres beautiful grounds adjoining golf course. 
Freehold £16,000. Owner going abroad invites 
offers for his beautiful home.—A., R. & J. 
GASCOIGNE-PEES, 6, Church Street, Reigate. 
T el. 4422/3. 














‘USSEX. Between Horsham and_Pul- 
borough. Lovely Tudor Country House 


at bargain price for executors. 6-9 bedrooms, 
3 bath, great hall and 4 recep. Main services. 
Central heating. Garden. Lodge (let) and 
paddocks. Freehold. Vacant.—Apply: RAck- 
HAM & SMITH, 31, Carfax, Horsham. "Phone 
311 





ff 











. See ownwow, 
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Pm OSBORN & MERCER 28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 


PICCADILLY, W.1 





ON A RIDGE OF THE CHILTERNS 
Beautifully situate 600 feet above sea level, sur- 
rounded by Farm and Common Land and com- 
manding magnificent views in every direction 
Within convenient reach of stations for daily reach of Town. 


A DELIGHTFUL WELL-BUILT MODERN 
HOUSE 





In first-class order with large and lofty rooms. 
3-4 reception, 7-9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Companies’ electricity and water. Central heating. 
ATTRACTIVE DOWER HOUSE 
(at present let furnished). 

Garages, stabling, outbuildings. 

Matured, well-disposed gardens with tennis court, orchards, 
fine kitchen garden, 2 paddocks, etc., in all 

bout 8 Acres 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and very strongly recommended by OSBORN 
AND MERCER, as above. (18,066) 





SOMERSET 
Situate some 600 ft. above sea level in an old-world village 
near Dulverton. 
AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK AND STONE RESIDENCE 
containing lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Electric light, main water and drainage. 
Stone-built garage. 
Well laid out gardens including prolific kitchen garden, 
we all 


PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £4,500 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,335) 





SUSSEX. NEAR HAYWARDS HEATH 
AN ATTRACTIVE LITTLE MARKET GARDEN 
Well run, in good order, and splendidly equipped. 
Recently erected Bungalow with all modern con- 
veniences and containing 2 reception rooms, 2 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, etc. 
Fine range of glasshouses. 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 10', 
FREEHOLD ONLY £5,000 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


ACRES 





NEAR GUILDFORD 
Splendidly situate commanding fine views over the 
surrounding countryside. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL MODERN HOUSE 
well planned and in good order. 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
ain services. Brick-built garage. 
A delightful well laid out garden, inexpensive to 
maintain and extending to ABOUT ONE-THIRD 
OF AN ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


(18,272) 





ON THE LOVELY SURREY HILLS 


Beautifully situate on high ground within easy reach of a 
station with splendid trains for Town 


A Delightful Modern Residence 


On two floors only, and in splendid order. 





Hall, 2-3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
All main services. 
GARAGE, CONSERVATORY AND GREENHOUSE 


Well matured gardens, most attractively ee with 
lawns, flower beds and borders, fruit trees, etc., in all 


About | Acre 
FOR SALE FREEHOLDWITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, 
as above. (18,134) 











3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 








GQROsvenor 
1032-33 





BETWEEN HATFIELD AND 
HERTFORD 


On bus route. Walking distance of station. 


EXTREMELY WELL-BUILT 
HOUSE 
Substantially erected about 30 years ago. 
Completely upon two floors. Lately redecorated. 
In first-class condition. 
Two reception, 5 
Main electricity and water. 
Long road frontages. 
Matured gardens, outbuildings, garage. 
300 fruit trees. 
Level grass meadow, ideal landing ground for 
small private plane. In all about 6 ACRES 
FREEHOLD (WITH POSSESSION) ONLY 
£7,600 


bedrooms, bathroom. 
Power points. 


Valuable timber. Lawn. 


Confidently recommended from personal 
knowledge by Authorised Agents: RALPH 
Pay & TAYLOR, as above. _ 





IN A RIVERSIDE VILLAGE ON THE OUSE 


Equidistant from Sandy, Bedford and St. Neots. 
Half-hourly bus service (55 miles by road from London). 


PICTURESQUE [l6th-CENTURY COTTAGE 
carefully restored and modernised. 
Full of original oak beams and ancient fireplaces. 
LOVELY OLD ENGLISH ATMOSPHERE COMBINED WITH MODERN 


AMENITIES 

Five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
Thermostat heaters. Garage. 


Secluded in a beautiful garden with lawn to river. 
other trees. 


In all about 3% ACRE 


EXCELLENT FISHING FACILITIES 
JUST IN MARKET. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. £7,500 


RALPH Pay & TAYLOR as above. 


Owner’s Agents: 


2/3 reception rooms. Annexe of 4 rooms and bathroom. 
POWER POINTS IN ALL ROOMS 
Thatched Wendy House. 

Many fruit, flowering and 








BETWEEN HASLEMERE AND MIDHURST 
Station 4 miles. Panoramic views due south. 
TUDOR PERIOD HOUSE OF DISTINCTION 


=. 





(Originally 2 cottages). Fascinating interior, 2 reception, 
5 bedrooms, 2 baths. Main electricity, spring water. 
Loggia. Miniature cottage. Bungalow (timber). Paved 
terrace and fishpond. Pasture, stream and woodland. 
In all about 34 ACRES 
FREEHOLD (WITH POSSESSION) £13,500 

Joint Agents: RAYMOND Woop & Co. (Tel. Godalming 920), 

RALPH PAY & TAYLOR as above. _ 








a 





SACKVILLE HOUSE 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


REGent 2481 





NEWHOUSE FARM, CHIPSTABLE WIVELISCOMBE, 


SOMERSET 


GEORGIAN HOUSE AND SEVEN ACRES 


RESIDENCE 








a 





Telephone Gardener for appointment: Wiveliscombe 390. 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: REGent 2481 


INTERESTING 
FARMHOUSE 


restored and modernised, 
with open fireplaces, dewly 
decorated, etc. 
Entrance hall, 2 reception 
rooms both 16 ft., modern 
kitchen with gas cooker. 
Four good bedrooms, bath- 
room, separate w.c. Hot 
water supply. Electricity 
and power. 

Good water supply. 
Garage and farm buildings. 
Two large paddocks, small 
orchard and _ vegetable 

garden. 


OLD 





of considerable character 
Labour-saving to a marked 
degree. 

Central heating. Fitted 
basins in every bedroom. 
Aga cooker. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, model domestic 
offices. 

Electric light. Main water. 


Garage for 3 cars. Studio 
above. Squash = raekets 
court. 


Excellent stone-built cot- 
tage for gardener. 


The gardens are well laid out and thoroughly matured. 


borders. 


Sole Agents: F. L. 


*MERcER & Co. 


WILTSHIRE 


In lovely country between Malmesbury and Cirencester on a ridge of the Cotswold Hills. 
Good social and sporting neighbourhood: hunting, shooting, fishing, golf. 
SMALL STONE-BUILT 





Flower beds and herbaceous 


Pie nty of productive fruit trees and ere — 


ACRES FREEHOLD £8 
Sackville House, a 


Piceadilly, W.1. 
Tel.: REGent 2481. 
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QGROsvenor 1553 


Hobart Place, Ea Sq. 
West Halkin : 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS fst Ha ©, 


(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SO., W.1 


and 68, Victori+ St., 
Westminster, s.w 4 





GLOUCESTER AND LEDBURY 


Secluded position in small hamlet amidst beautiful country. 





OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 
Converted from three cottages and modernised. Five bed., 
2 bath., 3 rec. rooms. Main water. E.l. plant (220 v.). 
Septic tank drainage. Garages, stabling. Charming gardens. 
3 ACRES VACANT POSSESSION 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. (Bx402) 





CENTRE OF THE COTTESMORE 
COUNTRY 


BETWEEN LEICESTER AND MELTON MOWBRAY 
In a village, but with excellent views. 


A HUNTING BOX COMPRISING A CHARMING 
CHARACTER HOUSE 


Fully modernised and containing 8 bedrooms (5 with 
basins), 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Partial central heating. Main electricity. 
Main drainage and good water supply. 
Garages for 2 cars. Stabling of 10 loose boxes. 
Picturesque garden of 2 ACRES 


PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD (open to offer). e.l., excellent water. Modern drainage. Cen. heat. 


HEART OF SOUTH DOWNS _ 


2 miles sea. Between Seaford and Eastbourne. 





WELL APPOINTED TUDOR-STYLE HOUSE 
5 bed., 2 bath., 3 rec. rooms. Oak beams and floors. Main 


Garage, 
Cottage. 6 ACRES. For Sale privately or by Auction 





Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. | tater. Sole Agents: ST. JoHN SMITH & SON, Sutton Park 


(6886) Road, Seaford; and GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, as above, 








41, BERKELEY SQ., 
LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3056 


LOFTS & WARNER 


and at OXFORD, ANDOVER, 
MELTON MOWBRAY 





JUST ON THE MARKET 


SUSSEX COAST 


In a favourite district, near to sea and village. Close to bus services. 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 


MAIN SERVICES. 





Designed by an architect for his own occupation and 
constructed regardless of expense. 


7/8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 good reception rooms. 


CENTRAL 


OAK FLOORS AND DOORS. FITTED WASH BASINS. 


GARAGE. SUMMER HOUSE OR PLAYROOM. 


Very attractively laid out grounds with water and rock 
garden, lawns, flower and herbaceous borders and fully 
stocked vegetable garden with numerous fruit trees. 


Main line station 1 mile — London 14 hours by fast electric trains. 


HEATING. SOLID 





IN ALL ABOUT THREE-QUARTERS ACRE. FREEHOLD. FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE FIGURE 
Sole Agents: Lorrs & WARNER, as above, 











QROsvenor 


se TRESIDDER & CO. 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen, London.” 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 





24 ACRES QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE NEW FOREST BORDERS 
4 miles Brockenhurst, rural. 


Delightful modern 
replica in first-class con- 
dition throughout. Halls, 
4 reception, 2 bath., 5 main 
bedrooms (h. and c.), 3 
rooms over. Cottage annexe 
(3-4 bed., bath.,  etc.). 
Main water and el. Farm 
cottage, double garage, 


T.T. cowhouses for 9. 
Spacious lawns, walled 


kitchen and fruit garden, 
pastureland. 





TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (10,262) 


UEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 50 ACRES 
ORNWALL. 383 miles Bodmin, 7 Wadebridge, 6 miles sea. DELIGHTFUL 
STONE-BUILT CHARACTER RESIDENCE. Hall, 4 reception, 3 bath., 4 
principal and 5 secondary bedrooms, attics. Electric light, central heating, telephone. 
Garage, farmery, flat, entrance lodge. Lovely grounds intersected by trout stream. 
Walled kitchen garden, pasture and arable land and woodland. Inspected and strongly 
recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (12,945) 








COTSWOLDS 130 ACRES 
Og git gw JACOBEAN RESIDENCE, modernised and in excellent order. 

Hall, 3-4 reception, 3 bathrooms, 8 main bed and dressing rooms, staff wing, 
sitting room, bathroom, 3 bedrooms. Electric light. Efficient central heating through- 
out. Phone. Double garage. Bailiff’s house, 2 cottages. T.T. cowhouses and extensive 
up-to-date farm buildings. Charming gardens, and farm carrying well-known pedigree 
Jersey herd. Strongly recommended.—TRESIDDER & Co., (as above). (13,202) 

FIRST-CLASS CHARACTER RESIDENCE 

DEVON. 2 miles Saunton Sands, salmon and trout fishing facilities. STONE- 

* BUILT HOUSE in excellent order. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 2 bath., 6 prin- 
cipal (4 h. and c.), and 4 secondary bedrooms. Main services. Garage for 2, out- 
buildings. Delightful terraced gardens, fish ponds. Well-stocked kitchen and fruit 
garden. 3 ADDITIONAL ACRES AVAILABLE.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South 
Audley Street, W.1. (23,676) 

RESIDENTIAL NURSING HOME 7 ACRES 
S DEVON. mile rail station, mile from estuary for sailing, fishing, etc., golf. 
* FOR SALE AS GOING CONCERN, WELL-EQUIPPED PROPERTY. 

Four reception, 3 bath, 11 bed and dressing rooms. Main services, Aga cooker. Tele- 
phone. Chalet cottage, garage for 5. Delightful grounds, productive kitchen garden, 
glasshouses and 4 acres pasture.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


£9,500 20 ACRES 

HiEREFORDS. 24 miles town ‘and station, 600 ft. up in beautiful country. Delight- 

ful STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE with quantity of modern oak and in excel- 
lent condition. Halls, billiard room, 4 reception, 3 bath., 12-16 bedrooms. Main 
electricity. Central heating. Telephone. Garages, stabling. Cottage. NATURAL 
LANDSCAPE GARDENS, easily kept spacious lawns. SMALL LAKES WELL 
STOCKED WITH TROUT, ornamental waterfalls, kitchen garden, glasshouse, 
paddock and wood.—TRE*IDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (13,673) 























WELLESLEY SMITH & CO., 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 


A QUEEN ANNE HOUSE AND 20 ACRES 


Chiltern Hills (between High 

Wycombe and Aylesbury). 

Charmingly restored and 
commanding fine views. 


Three sitting rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Secon- 
dary hovse or annexe (with 
reception room 37 ft. x 28 ft 
2 bedrooms, bathroom and 
kitchen. Two cottages. 
Co.’s_ electricity. Lovely 
walled gardens, 2 paddocks 
and orchards. 
ALL WITH POSSESSION 
(excepting one cottage let). 
FREEHOLD £14,500 OR 
NEAR OFFER 











N&. WINCHESTER. EXCELLENT HOUSE CLOSE TO TROUT FISHING’ 

WONSTON LODGE, SUTTON SCOTNEY. A modernised house with 
3 reception (oak floors), 6 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Maisonette or addi- 
tional accommodation of 4 rooms. Co’s electricity and power. Central heating through- 
out. Garages. stabling, barn, good cottage. Lovely garden and pasture bounded by 
a stream. NEARLY 4 ACRES. FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION 
LATER.—WELLESLEY-SMITH & Co. 











4 Wma. WOOD, SON & GARDNER SiN.) 
CRAWLEY, SUSSEX. 

By direction of Michael Previte, Esq. 

A MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE reputed at one 


time to have been occupied by the then Duke of Wellington and a Cottage built in 
keeping with the house, standing in its own partly walled grounds of about 2 ACRES 


OAT HALL, OATHALL ROAD, HAYWARDS HEATH 


Most accessibly situated to 
the centre of the town and 
the main electric line station 
with its first-class fast 
trains to London and the 
coast. 
The accommodation affords 
6 bedrooms, bathroom, 
lounge and library, dining 
room, study and good 
domestic quarters, with a 
communicating passage to 
COTTAGE which contains 
4 large rooms. Garage and 
normal outbuildings. 
All main services are con- 
nected. 





For Sale Freehold, by Auction in the near  fatere (unless previously sold 
privately). 
For particulars and appointments to view, please apply to the Auctioneers: WM. WOOD, 
Son & GARDNER, as above. 
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TC 


5, pyre STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & 


GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 


HENSON 





—_ 


OLD ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 


On village green. Kent—Sussex borders. 


Screened by. a high brick wall and enjoying 
complete privacy in the midst of a community. 


Station 24 miles. Bus route passes, 
Village shops and post office near. 


The old house is modernised and all electric 
equipped. 

Contains “Great Hall’’, 2 other reception rooms, 

sun room, excellent kite hen, 6 bedrooms, 2 baths. 





ALL MAIN SERVICES 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
Old oast house suitable for conversion into cottage. 


Lem garden, orchard and 
garden. 


Lovely old ont. 


FOR SALE WITH 3% ACRES 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 





ELIZABETHAN THATCHED COTTAGE with STUDIO 
On edge of rural village. 


Aylesbury 8 miles. 


Contains 2-3 
rooms, studio, 4 bedrooms, 
2 baths., excellent offices 


and garage. 


reception 


Main water and electricity. 


Gardens of about 
% ACRE 


surrounded by parklike 
pasturelands. 








FOR SALE FREEHOLD, with or without the contents. 
Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 


FINEST RESIDENTIAL POSITION IN PURLEY 


In a flower-lined private road within easy reach of station. 


Modern House of excep- 
tional character, with un- 
usually spacious rooms and 
first-class equipment. Con- 
tains lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, study, 9 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms and 
very good offices. Garages 
and chauffeur’s quarters. 


GARDENS OF OUT- 
STANDING BEAUTY 
extending to nearly 2 acres, 


with hard tennis court and 
good orchard. 





FOR SALE AT A SACRIFICIAL PRICE 
Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 











CENtral 


9344/5/6/7 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Established 1799 


Telegrams: 


“Farebrother, London” 


SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





Ss 


LOUNGE HALL, 2 


ORIGINAL PANELLING IN 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
MATURED 





POSSESSION OF THE MANOR HOUSE AT 25th MARCH, 


Particulars from: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 


RECEPTION ROOMS, 4 BEDROOMS, 
DRESSING ROOM, 3 BATHROOMS. 


KITCHEN WITH AGA COOKER. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


GARDENS. 


MIXED FARM OF ABOUT 75 ACRES 


FARM BUILDINGS AND COTTAGE 


URREY—KENT BORDERS 


2% miles Oxted Station (London 45 minutes). 


XVith-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE AND FARM 


PRINCIPAL ROOMS. 





1949. PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD. (Subject to Contract). 


29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. (CENtral 9344.) 

















BRACKETT & SONS 


House Agents, Auctioneers, Valuers and Surveyors. 
27 & 29, HIGH “STREET, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Tel.: 1153 (2 lines). 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS (NEAR) 
AN EXCELLENT FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
500 feet above sea level on the famous Pembury Sandstone Ridge. 





The Property includes a 
fine stone-built House with 
Tower, approached by 
avenue carriage drive with 
entrance lodge. The resi- 
dence is luxuriously fitted, 
and in excellent order. 
Halls, 3 reception rooms, 9 
bedrooms, dressing room, 3 
bathrooms, domestic offices, 


etc. 
Main services and central 
heating installed. Garage 
block with chauffeur’s flat. 
Delightful . well-timbered 
gardens and grounds, in all 
about 15 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION, with the exception of the 
meadows. 
PRICE £10,500 
Apply: BRACKETT & SONS, as above. 








WHATLEY, HILL & CO. 

24, RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, W.1__ Tel.: 
VALUABLE SEASIDE AND SPORTING PROPERTY. 

THE CRAG PIT ESTATE, ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK 


COMPRISING COMFORTABLE AND ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
With delightful views to the coast. 


WHitehall 4511 





Ten bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms. 


Main services. 


(With Vacant Posses- 


sion.) 
First-class mixed farm, 
farmhouse, and good 
buildings. 


FOUR COTTAGES. 





The land, which includes some first-class agricultural land, to the north of the town, 
also includes the valuable marshes and coverts, immediately fronting the sea between 
Aldeburgh and Thorpeness. 

TOTAL AREA ABOUT 316 ACRES. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £20,900. 
Or the house and gar iens, totalling about 2% ACRES, would be sold separately (with 
the benefit of restriction over the adjoining land). 

PRICE, FREEHOLD, £8,900 
For further particulars apply to: Messrs. WHATLEY, HILL & Co., Estate Agents, 
24, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, 8S.W.1. Tel.: WHiItehall 4511. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR sQ., LONDON, W.1 





SURREY. WATERLOO 30 MINUTES 


Ideal for the City man. 


WILSON & CO. 





By direction of Andrew F. Maitland, Esq. 


THE HERMITAGE, WHITWELL, 


Beautiful position, perfect seclusion, 600 ft. up with panoramic views. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


Charming Country 
House of medium size on 


Sandee 





ap of d 

able historical interest. 

Own electric light, excellent 

water supply, modern drain- 

age, central heating, inde- 

pendent hot water, Esse 
cooker. 

Fine old stabling building 
with flat over. Cottage and 
further cottage rented. 
Beautiful timbered grounds 
and small lake, walled 
kitchen garden. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH 20 ACRES 


Or would be let for a term of years. 


View by by appointment only through the Sole Agents: WiLson & Co., 23, Mount St., W.1. 





Executors’ Sale. 


THE MOST PERFECT POSITION IN SOUTH OF ENGLA?: 


Magnificent south views to Downs. 


Pe ft. up, between Guildford and Dorking. 


VERY CHOICE 
ESTATE OF OVER 90 
ACRES 


Including a very fine modern 
residence with 9 principal 
bed and dressing rooms, 4 
bathrooms, also secondary 
and staff rooms, fine hall, : 
reception rooms. Main elec- 


tricity and water. Central 
heating. Gardens of ex- 
ceptional beauty. Trout 


pools and swimming pool. 
Garages. 

Four cottages. Farmery. 

Training stables with 

boxes. 


Parkland, paddocks and woods. 


Sole Agents: Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1 














LOVELY SMALL PERIOD HOUSE 


Sussex, near Haywards Heath. 


Perfect seclusion. 


* 


spar, 8s 
UereeRE Bran 
i 
Bra 
4. 


GR venor 





OLD OAST, NEAR CRANLEIGH, SURREY 


Rural situation, bus passes the property. 





A DELIGHTFUL PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE 


Six bedrooms (basins), 3 bathrooms, 3 reception. Double 
garage. Superior cottage. All main services. Hard court. 


Original oak timbers, open Sreplaces, Horsham slab roof. 
Four beds., bathroom, 8 rec. Main electric light and water. 
Five-roomed cottage with bathroom. 

Lovely old-world gardens. 

FREEHOLD WITH 20 ACRES FOR SALE 


A PERFECT WEEK-END RETREAT 
Small period House luxuriously fitted, 6 beds. (basins), 


3 baths., 3 rec., model offices. Main services. 
heating. Children’s playroom. 


Timbered grounds and yor 


Central 


FOR SALE WITH 3 ACRES 
Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


Immediate possession, 
Inspected and recommended: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount PRICE FREEHOLD £39,9' ITH 10 ACRES 














Street, W.1. Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., =. Mount Street, W.1. 
TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.!. 


nein MAPLE & Co. Lr. 


PINNER HILL, MIDDLESEX 


400 ft. up with open view. 10 minutes station, close to golf course. 12 miles from Town. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
(REGent 4685) 





HAMPSHIRE 
Between Winchester and Southampton. 
MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 


In woodland setting. Accommodation: Panelled lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
5 principal bed and dressing rooms, 2 secondary bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, model dome’ astic 
offices, servants’ sitting room. Central heating. Main services. 
Double garage with flat over. Large greenhouse. 


Delightful gardens with lawns, pond with fountain, orchard and wood and, etc., 
About 5 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £10,500 
Recommended by the Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 


In first-class order and con- 
taining 4 bedrooms, tiled 
bathroom, large hall with 
cloakroom, drawing room, 
dining room, sun room, 
excellent kitchen, etc. 


in all 





Central heating. Main ser- 


vices. Garage. SHROPSHIRE 
‘ 4 Standing high with magnificent views over the Severn Valley. 1 mile from Bridgnorth 
Attractive g ons with ° ° ° ° 3: . 5 : 
ee oe yp Boney unting, shooting, fishing and golf in the district. 


etc., in all about OLD BRICK SHROPSHIRE FARMHOUSE 


Modern sed and comprising 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Main electric 
light and power. Two garages. Wing forming cottage for gardener. 


Very pretty garden of about 
FREEHOLD £6,750, OR OFFERS CONSIDERED 
Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 





14%, ACRES. FREEHOLD £7,500 


MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1. 


(REGent 4685). 


Recommended by the Agents: ¥% ACRE. 











184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.wW.3 


KENsington 
0152-3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 











TUNSRIDGE WELLS. With 3% ACRES. Under one ; Of instant appeal to lovers of horses and beautiful BERKS, IN A PICTURESQUE VILLAGE. Half- 

hour to London. CHARMING ELIZABETHAN gardens. hourly service Waterloo. CHARMING SMALL 

MANOR HOUSE perfectly modernised yet retaining HOUSE in a beautiful garden of nearly AN ACRE. Four 

origina] features. Ideal all-electric home for city man. SURREY beds., 2 rec., bath h. andc. Mainservices. Garage. Green- 

Four rec., 6 beds., 2 baths. All main services. Double : on : . house, R OLD ONLY £4,550. VACANT 
garage. Easily run gardens and excellent buildings, with 25 ACRES and magnificent stabling. POSSESSION. 

including 7 as house. LOVELY OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 

FREEHOLD £8,500. ANT POSSESSION : : s ; URREY. BEAUTIFUL MODERNISED RESI- 

VIEW BARL Y. Restored and right up to date. All main services. Basins DENCE AND COTTAGE offered together or 

all bedrooms. Central heating. Tel. Three rec., 6 bed- | separately, amidst woodland surroundings, yet close shops 

NEAR SEVENOAKS, WITH 4 ACRES. BARGAIN. | Toone 3 bathrooms, COTTAGE. Heated garages. | and station. London 40 mins. Both built finest quality 

Certain to charm all comers and will be sold very | Greenhouse. Studio. Tennis court. Gardens of more than | materials and real value for money. Lounge hall, 3 recep- 


usual charm. 
FREEHOLD £10,500. VACANT POSSESSION. 


quickly. All-electric and fully labour-saving. Unique 
build, white exterior with lovely pantiled roof. Five beds., 
huge reception room, inglenook fireplace, superbly fitted 


tion, 4 bed., bath., compact offices. 
beds., bath., rec. and kitchen. 
% ACRE. COTTAGE, 2 rec. 


Self-contained flat, 3 
Main services. About 
, 3 beds., bath., usual domestic 














bathroom. Main services. Garage. Outbuildings. Poultry MUST BE SEEN offices. Main services, modern drainage, over y¥% AC! 
ration. Perfect matured gardens, FREEHOLD VACANT 7, ; More land available. View at once. FREEHOLD. 
POSSESSION. Very large mortgage available. VACANT POSSESSION. 
Telephones: “ 
MAYtair 8067 5656 CARDINAL & HARFORD Telegram 
(3 lines) Cardinal, London 


33, BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE, W.1 
RURAL SURREY 


34 minutes by fast train to Victoria Station. 
delightful part of southern Surrey. 1% miles Horne. 5 miles 
Yast Grinstead. 5 miles Horley. 


AMOST A‘ eg ty tyes eatin HOME 
WITH 24 ACR 
Six bedrooms and dressing rooms, reception rooms, 
3 bathrooms, cloakrooms, boxrooms and excellent kitchen 
and domestic offices, etc. 
PART CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY 
AND WATER. TWO GARAGES. WAT _ SOFTENING 
PLANT. STABLING, 
PRICE £12,100 pememenas 


Strongly recommended by tne Sole Agents: CARDINAL AND 
HARFORD, 33, Bruton Street, W.1 








Situated in a 
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Telegrams: MAYfair 6341 
~~ JOHN D. WOOD & CO wns 
London.” ® e 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





Guildford 8 miles. Horsham 12 miles. 
Cranleigh under 2 miles. 


THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDEN- 
TIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


Including the beautifully situated and well- 

appointed Residence with 18 or 370 acres. 

400 ft. above sea level, overlooking finely 

timbered parkland. Halls, 4 reception rooms, 

billiard room, 23 bed and dressing rooms, 
10 bathrooms. 


Main electric light. Estate water. Central 
heating. 


Eminently suitable for scholastic, institutional 
or business purposes. 


ALDERBROOK PARK, SURREY 





Also a capital Home Farm, with model buildings 
with standings for 50 cows, 11 excellent 
cottages, 2 lodges and 2 flats; modern garage 
premises. 
productive kitchen garden. 
enclosures of woodland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 372 ACRES 
WITH POSSESSION 
(subject to service tenancies). 
For Sale by Auction at the Lion Hotel, 
Quildford, on December 14 (unless sold 
privately meanwhile). 


16, 


Fine Valuable 


Solicitors: Messrs. GOULDENS, 
Street, E.C.3. 
Joint Auctioneers: MESSENGER, MORGAN AND 
MAY, 8, Quarry Street, Guildford (Tel. 2992), 
and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. 


Byward 





RURAL HERTFORDSHIRE 


4 miles south of Hertford, near a village and main line junction 
station. 


SUSSEX 


Haywards Heath 5 miles. 





AN ENCHANTING QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE 


in a lovely situation. 2-3 reception rooms, 4-5 bedrooms, 
bathroom, compact offices with Aga cooker. 


A DELIGHTFUL ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 
With 8 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 3 bathrooms, maid’s 
sitting room, modern offices with Esse cooker. Main elec- 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE MILL HOUSE 


45 minutes fast train to Marylebone. About 1 mile from the 
centre of High Wycombe. 


’ 





A SMALL PROPERTY OF QUITE UNUSUAL 
CHARACTER 


200-year-old house with cream-washed walls, newly decor- 


1199 


Main water. Electric light from own plant. Excellent set 
of farm buildings, barn, stabling, etc. , 
Delightful gardens and productive well-stocked kitchen 
gardens. Several enclosures of grassland bounded by a 
stream. 
IN ALL ABOUT 18 ACRES 
The entire property is in first-class condition. 


Inspected and recommended by JoHN D. Woop & Co., 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (41,246) 





tricity and water; central heating. 
Charming grounds, kitchen garden, paddocks. 
ings. Cottage with 3 bed and 2 sitting rooms, bathroom 


and kitchen. 


In all about 124%. ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop 
AND CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


ated throughout internally. Main electricity, gas, water 

and drainage. Part central heating. Three reception rooms, 

5-6 bedrooms, 2 bath. Outside garden room. Excellent 

outbuildings, stabling and old mill building with water 

wheel still in use. Well-maintained old-world garden with 
cedar trees, kitchen garden, paddock. 


About 6 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD £8,500 


Inspected and recommended by Owner’s Agents: JOHN D. 
Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (41,891. 


Hard tennis court. 
Outbuild- 





(33,220) 








By direction of the Trustees of the late Major A. R. Steele. 


CLOSE TO CAMBRIDGE ON THE GOG MAGOG HILLS 


Only 13 miles from Newmarket. 


A FIRST-CLASS RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 


Healthily situated and with fine views. 


THE ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


is mainly in hand, with part let off as a furn- 
ished maisonette and the whole comprises the 
following accommodation: 


Hall, 5 reception rooms, study, nursery, 11 

main bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 

2 servants’ bedrooms and ample domestic 
offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRI- 

CITY. EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. 

DRAINAGE ON MODERN PRINCIPLES. 
TELEPHONE. 





Garage block, stabling and useful outbuildings. 


CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
LODGE COTTAGE AND CHAUFFEUR’S 
ROOMS. 


IN ALL ABOUT 18 ACRES 


Freehold and free from tithe and land tax. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


will be given on completion of the purchase 
with the exception of the maisonette which is 
let on a monthly furnished tenancy. 


For Sale by Auction at Cambridge 
during January, 1949. 


Particulars from the Auctioneers: 


MESSRS. BIDWELL & SONS 


Chartered Surveyors, Head Office, 2, KING’S PARADE, CAMBRIDGE, and at Ely, Ipswich, and 49, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1. 

















REIGATE 
2286/7 


Redhill 631/2 


HARRIE STACEY & SON jel? ana 


6, BELL STREET, REIGATE 


TADWORTH*4 





RURAL SURREY 


4 miles Reigate, 26 miles London. 
“BUNTS PLACE,” LEIGH 


MODERN RESIDENCE 
IN OLD- WORLD STYLE 


In unspoilt country sur- 


roundings, §8.V aspect. 
Five principal bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 staff bed- 
rooms, 3 fine reception 
rooms, excellent domestic 
offices. Central heating. 


Electric light. Garages and 
stabling. Two superior 
cottages. Small farmery 


Gardens, orchards and pad- 
docks in all about 14 acres. 
Auction at London Auction Mart, E.C.4, on Tuesday, Dec. 14, 1948, at 3 p.m. 
CLOSE TO WRAY COMMON, REIGATE. “Firle,’’ The Way. Distinctive 

Detached Residence in quiet position on high ground yet convenient station, shops, 
ete. Five bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. Central heating. 
Garage. Matured secluded gardens about 1% ACRES. Auction at Redhill on 
Wednesday, December 15, 1948, at 3 p.m. 

Particulars and conditions of sale from Auctioneers, as above. 








Ealing 


Raling |, HETHERINGTON & SECRETT #*22s#i4 


19, STATION PARADE, GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS. Tel. 2094/and‘at EALING,W.5 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
16th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE 





With 3 rec. rooms, 7, bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, good 
domestic offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
WALLED GARDENS. 


SECONDARY RESI- 

DENCE with living room, 

2 beds and bathroom and 
kitchen, 





FARM BUILDINGS AND ABOUT 60 ACRES 
MAIN SERVICES. VACANT POSSESSION. 
EXQUISITELY MODERNISED AND COMMANDING GLORIOUS VIEWS. 


Details of this unique property from aon Sa HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, F.A.I. 
(as above). 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I 


H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.0.S., F. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.L.C.8., A.A.1I 
BRIGHTON 
J. W. SYKES. A, KILVINGTON, 





NORTH DEVON 


14 miles from Saunton Golf Course and 2 miles from Saunton Sands. 5 miles from 
Barnstaple and 7 miles from Ilfracombe. Commanding extensive views over the estuaries 
of the Rivers Taw and Torridge and also the coast. 


AN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


In perfect condition 
throughout, built in the 
Cotswold style of stone 
and possessing exceptional 
beauty and charm. 
Six principal bedrooms (4 
with pedestal basins), bath- 
room, 4 maids’ rooms, 
dining room, drawing room, 
studio or games room, 
lounge hall, kitchen and 
complete offices. 
Garage for 2 cars. Several 
outhouses, 2 poultry houses. 
Companies’ electricity, gas 
and water. Telephone. 
Septic tank drainage. 


The gardens and grounds form a particularly pleasing feature of the property and have 

been laid out at considerable cost. They include terraced lawns, crazy paved walls, 

rockeries, fish ponds, well stocked kitchen garden with fruit trees, 2 greenhouses, 
the whole comprising an area of about 


1 ACRE PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 








WEST SUSSEX 


Occupying a delightful position close to a well-known village and within a few minutes’ 
walk of main line station. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN GEORGIAN STYLE 
RESIDENCE 


Well appointed and con- 
veniently arranged. 


Five bedrooms, two bath- 

rooms, spacious hall, cloak- 

room, lounge, dining room, 

loggia, excellent domestic 
offices. 


Double garage. 
Main electricity and power, 


main water and gas. Modern 
drainage. Central heating. 





Delightful gardens and 
grounds extending to about 


1 ACRE PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines), 


i ge 





OXFORDSHIRE 


15 miles from Oxford. 


8 miles from Banbury. 


AN ATTRACTIVE 17th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE 


SituatedJin one of the mosc delightful rural 
parts of the county just off the Oxford to 
Banbury main road. 


Seven principal and secondary bedrooms, 

dressing room, 4 servants’ rooms, bathroom, 

4 reception rooms, servants’ hall, kitchen and 
offices. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 


STABLING. TWO GARAGES. 





The pleasure gardens include a large lawn with 

well-grown shrubs and ornamental cedars and 

other trees, also a valuable walled kitchen 

garden and orchard, glass house and buildings, 
the whole comprising an area of about 


7 ACRES 


PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD 


With Vacant Possession on completion of 
purchase. 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





Of special interest to sailing enthusiasts. 
W. SUSSEX. Overlooking Bosham Harbour 


Occupying a much-favoured secluded rural position in unspoilt countryside, with views 
over Chichester Harbour to the renowned Bosham village and church. The cathedral town 
of Chichester is about 5 miles. Portsmouth 12 miles. London 64 miles. 


THE EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE 
is brick built with whitewashed rendered elevations and red pantile roof. 


It is in good order through- 
out, and is surrounded by a 
concrete pathway. 
Five bedrooms, bathroom, 
entrance hall, large lounge 
hall, dining room, kitchen, 
scullery and 2 w.c.s. 
Main electricity and water. 
Modern cesspool drainage. 
Detached garage. Work- 
shop. Fuel and tool stores. 
The charming gardens are 
tastefully disposed as lawns, 
flower and rose gardens, 
kitchen portion, soft fruit 
cage and fruit trees. They 
are pleasantly secluded by 
a high hedge and extend to 


ASOUT % ACRE. PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 





Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 





DORSET 


In a favourite residential, sporting and agricultural district practically adjoining an 
important market town. Commanding beautiful views over magnificent country. 


i 





* 


AN ATTRACTIVE AND UNUSUAL COUNTRY RESIDENCE BUILT IN 

THE COLONIAL STYLE and containing 9 principal and secondary bedrooms, 2 

bathrooms, large main entrance court, cloakroom, 4 reception rooms, kitchen and offices. 

Main electricity and power. Main water and gas. Double garage. Heated greenhouse. 

Cowhouse for 8 cows. Tomato house, chicken houses, vinery, piggeries, dairy. Very 

charming gardens and grounds with lawns, rockeries, kitchen garden, pleasure grounds, 
paddock, etc., the whole comprising an area of about 


6 ACRES. PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 
Apply:, Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





HAMPSHIRE 


Two miles from Hambledon, 16 miles from Winchester, 20 miles Southampton, 14 miles Portsmouth. 


The important and most attractive 
Freehold Residential Property, Stoke 
Wood House, near Hambledon. 


Situate in the Meon Valley district amidst some 
of the most undulating country in the county 
and commanding delightful and extensive views. 


Eight bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, entrance hall, servants’ sitting room, 
cloakroom, excellent domestic offices. 


Own electricity. Good water supply. Garages. 


Stabling. Outhouses. Farmery. Two cottages. 
Bungalow. Entrance lodge. 





Beautiful, well-kept pleasure gardens with 

lawns, rose garden and rockeries. Kitchen 

garden. Paddocks. The whole extending to 
an area of about 


234% ACRES 


Vacant Possession of the residence, gardens, 
grounds, bungalow and outbuildings on com- 
pletion of purchase; the pair of cottages and 
the entrance lodge are occupied by employees 
on service tenancies. The paddock is let 


PRICE £13,000 FREEHOLD 


- Os 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 





Bournemouth 6300 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams: 
“ Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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ESTATE 


KENsington 1490 
Telegrams: 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


1201 


OFFICES 


Surrey Offices: 
West Byfle~ 
and Haslemere 


“Estate, Harrods, London” 








KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS c.2 


In delightful country, within daily reach of London. 
BEAUTIFUL REPLICA OF A TUDOR HOUSE WITH CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 


Facing south, with magnificent views to Ashdown Forest. 


Three reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, maids’ 
sitting room. 


MAIN WATER AND _ ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL 
HEATING. 
GARAGE FOR TWO CARS. 


Beautiful but inexpensive gardens, hard tennis court and 
paddock. 


IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £16,500 
VACANT POSSESSION 





Recommended as probably one of the finest houses in the district by the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. Fox MAINWARING, Edenbridge (Tel.: Edenbridge 2148), and 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 





SUSSEX B.P.1 


Close to Midhurst and Petersfield. 


NORTH SOMERSET AMIDST GLORIOUS 
COUNTRY c.3 
Convenient to the picturesque village of Porlock. 
A RESIDENCE OF CHARMING CHARACTER 


Stone-built, designed by an architect. 


LICENSED HOTEL 


Comprising 18 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms. 


Three reception rooms, 5 
bedrooms, bathroom. 


CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND WATER. 
Excellent domestic quar- 


GARAGE, STABLING. ters, ete. 
Picturesque gardens and a — — 
grounds with 2 paddocks. THREE GARAGES. 
Excellent condition 
throughout. 


Extending to about 


4 ACRES 





IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and strongly recommended. Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans 
Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 820), and Messrs. 
WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, 18, South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2478). 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: KE Nsington 1490. Eztn. 807). 


SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS c.4 


In the triangle formed by Guildford, Horsham and Haslemere. Unspoilt country, beautiful scenery. 


FASCINATING LONG LOW BLACK AND WHITE 17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE OF L-SHAPED ELEVATION 











momen: 


~“ 


With lounge hall, 3/4 reception rooms, 7 bed 
and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Complete offices. 

CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
CO."S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 
WATER. MODERN DRAINAGE, ETC. 

Full of oak beams and timbering. 

Leaded light windows, open fireplaces, ete. 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 





STABLING FOR 4. 


PICTURESQUE LODGE AND OTHER 
USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS with flagged gar- 
dens, large lawns, hard tennis court, kitchen 
garden, herbaceous borders, paddock. 


IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £10,500 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). 





ON A SOUTH CORNISH COVE c.3 


Beautiful position with southerly aspect. 
CHARMING RESIDENCE OF UNIQUE DESIGN 


Four cloakrooms, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 6 bed and dress- 
ing rooms, bathroom. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CO.’S WATER. 


Terrace gardens divided by 

a# Small stream, also small 

area of woodland and 
paddock. 





IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Harrops Lrp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. 
Extn. 807). 








HITCHIN, HERTS c.4 
PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 


on two floors only. 


Hall, 2 reception rooms, 
cloakroom h. and c., 4 bed- 
rooms. 

ALL CO.’S MAINS. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
GOOD GARAGE, etc. 


Well laid out gardens. 





IN ALL ABOUT % ACRE 
ONLY £5,750 FREEHOLD. EARLY POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge 8.W.1 (el: KENesington 1490. 
Extn. 806). 
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IN THE WYLYE VALLEY 


5 miles from Salisbury. 


CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
with delightful views across the valley to the 
Downs. 


The accommodation comprises: Hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, excellent 
domestic offices. 


Main electricity. 





Garages and stabling. 


CHARMING GARDEN AND GROUNDS 
with fine cedar, orchard and tennis court, 


About 2 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 


For Sale by Auction in the spring if not 
previously sold. 


Particulars from the Sole Agents: Messrs. WOOLLEY & WALLIS, The Castle Auction Mart, Salisbury, and at Romsey and Ringwood, Hants. 








Established 1759 


DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON tno 





FAVOURED NEWBURY DISTRICT | Overlooking one of the Delightful 


Eminently suitable for school, institutional purposes or 
private residence. 


electricity. Garages. 


Commons around Newbury 


A WELL-APPOINTED AND SUBSTANTIALLY 
BUILT RESIDENCE 


Seven bed and dressing rooms (fitted basins), 2 bathrooms, 
3-4 reception rooms, kitchen with Aga. Radiators and 
good fitted cupboards throughout. 
Charming garden and paddock, 
about 5 ACRES 


PRICE £8,750 


BERKSHIRE VILLAGE HOUSE 


1} hours fast trains to London. 


Main water, gas and 








A FINE HISTORICAL MODERNISED 17th- | with nice open views. 
CENTURY RESIDENCE 


15-17 bedroom 

Delightful oe gardens. Two cottages. Garages 

and outbuildings. Historic castle ruins. About 30 ACRES 
POSSESSION 





DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, Newbury. 


CLOSE TO NEWBURY 


A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
Well-planned and easily run. It 
J contains hall with cloakroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen, 
With hall, 5 a rooms (oak floors), 4 bathrooms, | playroom, 3-4 bedrooms and bathroom. 
Co.’s services and central heating. | greenhouse. Excellent garden and paddock 
1% ACRES POSSESSION 


DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, Newbury. 





Attractively placed with fine open country outlook to south 
A QGOOD FAMILY HOUSE 
with 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception rooms, billiards 
Garage and room, good offices. Main water and light. Garage 3 cars. 
about Stables and buildings. Delightful gardens, walled kitchen 
garden and small paddock. Hard and grass tennis courts. 
Cottages possibly available. 
EXECUTORS’ SALE 





DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, Newbury. 








onncas BEN'TALLS 


Telephone: 
KINgston 1001 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES, SURREY 





SUTTON, SURREY 


On high ground in pleasant residential locality readily accessible for both Surrey Downs 
and City (30 minutes). 


Charming Detached 
Residence 


Planned for easy mainten- 
ance comprising 3 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, billiard 
room. 
Well-appointed offices. 
Double garage. 


Garden % acre with tennis 
lawn. 





FREEHOLD. MAIN SERVICES. VACANT POSSESSION 
Offers invited for quick sale by Sole Agents: BENTALLS ESTATE OFFICES (as above). 





A SINGULARLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE IN 
PETERSHAM, SURREY 


With a peaceful old-world village atmosphere yet within a half-hour’s drive from the West 
End and with public transport, shops and golf within a few minutes’ walk. 


A small and compact 
Georgian style Residence 
completely labour saving 
of a type that is greatly 
admired by all passers-by 
but rarely in the market. 
There are two sunny recep- 
tion rooms, 3 good bed- 
rooms, well-fitted bath- 
room, w.c., kitchen’ and 
utility room, large garage. 
Main services, radiators in 
all rooms. 
A pleasant matured garden 


provides an ideal setting for 
the house. 





PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD (OR OFFER) 
Full particulars from Sole Agents: BENTALLS ESTATE OFFICES (as above). 











Wallington 2606 Auctioneers and 


(4 lines) MOORE & co. econ 


CARSHALTON, SURREY 
Wire Mill House, Newchapel, LINGFIELD, SURREY 


Secluded in lovely country on the borders of Surrey and Sussex. 
COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARM and DISTINCTION. 12 acres 





Expensively fitted and 
tastefully decorated 
throughout. 


Five large bedrooms, dress- 
ing room and boudoir, 3 
reception, sun loggia, hall 
cloakroom, gun room, 2 
bathrooms, maid’s room. 


Gardener’s cottage, stabling 
and other excellent out- 
buildings. 





Vacant P. leti The property is Freehold and is for 
immediate Sate by “putent " treaty or by Auction on December 15, 1948. 


Illustrated particulars from W. K. Moore & Co., Auctioneers, Carshalton, Surrey. 
Tel.: Wallington 2606. (Folio 6466/21) 











8, Barth . 
st,Newoury LHAKE & PAGINTON __ sas(viine) 


RIDGEHOUSE, CHILDREY, NEAR WANTAGE 
Sought after position in the heart of the Berkshire Downs. 
A GENTLEMAN’S EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE AND UNUSUALLY 
WELL-FITTED RESIDENCE OF MODERN DESIGN 


Hall, large drawing room, dining room, modern fitted kitchen, large bedroom with 

doors to balcony, second bedroom, sumptuously appointed bathroom (h. and c.), 

shower with glass door, heated cupboards. Double garage. Gravelled drive-in. Lawn, 
flower beds and borders, fruit trees and land. 


Extending in all to about 66 ACRES. VACANT FOSSESSION. 


Main electric light and power. Main water. Septic tank drainage. 
For Sale by Auction later (unless previously sold). 








WILTS 
ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD COTTAGE IN A DELIGHTFUL VILLAGE 


Two sitting rooms, kitchenette, scullery, bathroom, 3 bedrooms. Small garden. 
Main electricity, gas and water. 


VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £2,400 


BERKS AND WILTS BORDERS 
PICTURESQUE CLD BLACK AND WHITE COTTAGE 


With oak beams, wall timbers and thatched roof in beautiful unspoilt village. 
Two reception rooms, kitchen, 2-2 bedrooms, bathroom 
Main electric light and power. Water laid on. New drainage. 


VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £3,750 
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SITUATIONS 
one of the vacancies in these columns relates to 
man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 
pieced between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 


he or she is ¢ reepted from the provisions of The 
Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 
ig for employment excepted from the provisions of 
, that Order. 
Vacant ee eile cian eeiiidtiaialaan 
ARMS MANAGER required for private estate 
F §.W. Scotland; 1,500 acres arable in hand, with 
grieve on each farm; mainly dairying with 4 herds 
f pedigreed Ayrshires. Applicants must have 
highest qualifications, including previous experi- 
ence on similar scale, and be able to manage and 
develop the farms on @ strictly commercial 
pasis.Apply, stating full previous experience, 
and enclosing references, to Box 1241. » 
BCRETARY wanted by busy architect in 
S village 10 miles Salisbury. Good salary 
offered to very capable, experienced shorthand- 
typist. Box 1246, 
Wanted aR 
ABINET-MAKER, elderly, offers services, 
C country house. Antiques, renovations, 
Accommodation. Would travel.—Box 











repairs. 
1238. oe _ 

ADY (30) requires interesting job in country 

house, hotel or stables. Good horsewoman, 
drive car, and with experience of domestic 
management and land work.—C/o Box 1572, 
ALPHAR ADVERTISING LTD., 8, Gildredge 
Road, Eastbourne. 





ADY Horticulturist, 21, requires post, prefer- 
L ably travelling abroad. College trained.— 
Give full particulars to Box 1247, 





ADY, exp. hotel, club, M.o.F., P.A.Y.E., cater- 
ing, etc., capable, conscientious, requires 
position trust and responsibility. Suggestions 
welcomed,—Box | ayaa es 
Two Women offer reliable, conscientious ser- 
vices return cottage, flat and salary. Fully 
experienced all kennel work, goats, sound know- 
ledge poultry, simple gardening; excellent drivers 
good cooks, capable entire charge house, livestock 
during owner’s absence, Alternatively would run 
country house for single gentleman interested 
livestock, Cannot consider domestic work in 
family h hold.—Reply Box 1217, 
Youne Woman, short experience dairy farming, 
wishes to work in market garden or garden; 
April; Southern Counties preferred.—Box 1223. 


EDUCATIONAL 
AN ATTRACTIVE COURSE FOR GIRLS 
‘% offered by the COTSWOLD EQUITATION 
AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE SCHOOL, LTD. 
Kingham, Oxfordshire. Principals: Mr, and Mrs. 
John Shedden, F.I.H. Cooking, Dressmaking, 
Prench, Riding. Gardening, Music, etc., by 
arrangement. A practical establishment com- 
bining Home and Horses for Girls age 16 years 
and over. Spring’ term January 18 to March 30. 
Resident Riding Pupils taken during the holidays. 











ISS ELSIE M. JACKSON, Director of Cook's 

Scholastic Service, offers parents unequalled 
advice when seeking the right boarding school 
(Nursery to Finishing). Coaching, Domestic 
Science and Secretarial Colleges, etc., at home or 
abroad, Personal interviews by appointment.— 
Write, stating details of ages, dates when vacan- 
cles required, localities preferred, etc., to THOS. 
COOK & SON, LTD., Dept. SCH/3c/SS, Berkeley 
Street, London, W.1, or branches. 


CHOOLS AND CAREERS. Parents and others 

desiring information regarding schools and 
careers for boys should consult THE PUBLIC 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK. 
This is the official book of the Headmasters’ 
Conference and of the Incorporated Association 
of Preparatory Schools. It gives detailed and 
up-to-date information about all the public 
schools and preparatory schools, with a section 
of practical guidance on careers and the qualifi- 
cations and preparations for these. The 1948 
edition is obtainable through any bookseller or 
direct from the publishers, A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 
Soho Square, London, W.1, price 15/-, by post 15/8. 


HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2%d. for 

“Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulletin) 
and prospectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE, 195a, Palace Gate, W.1. 


you WANT TO WRITE Stories, Articles, Poetry, 

Radio Plays, and see yourself in print? Let 
the London School of Journalism with thirty 
years’ experience of teaching by correspondence 
show you the way. New Courses—English History 
(by J. Hampden Jackson) and English Literature 
(by L. A. G, Strong), The only school under the 
patronage of leading newspaper proprietors.— 
Free Book from: Applications Dept., LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. MUSeum 4574, 


__ GARDENING 


A CLIFFORD ROTARY CULTIVATOR saves 
labour in the kitchen garden; £131 carriage 
paid; 4-stroke engine; good delivery.—Head 
Offices ; C. WALFORD & CO., Abbey House, Baker 
Street, N.W.1. WELbeck 2511. 
Att can grow still more Food in STRAWSON 
GARDEN FRAMES. 1d. stamp for List C.L.48, 
Also STRAWSON GLASSHOUSES against 
AEC. permits.—G. F. STRAWSON & SON, 
Horley, Surrey. 
‘DEvVon” Fruit Trees, Roses, Shrubs. Send for 
descriptive catalogue now. Say how many 
for friends,-D, MORGAN, 137, West Hill, Ottery 
St. Mary, Devon, 
NEw & s/h Auto-Culto, British Anzani and 
Fordson Tractors, Allen Motor Scythes, 
Rotary Cultivators, Motor Hoes, Motor Mowers 
and Gang Mowers. Machines overhauled. H.P. 
‘erms.-FARMFITTERS LTD., Kingshill Works, 
Great Missenden, Bucks. 


ON half an acre and up, you | can afford to own 

the “Colwood” Motor Hoe, the ideal single 
Wheel tractor for all light cultivating tasks.—Full 
muculars from DASHWOOD ENGINEERING 
‘TD., Empire Works, London, S.E.20. 


PEAT for gallops, schools; truckloads 95/- ton, 
. sranulated 110/- delvd. station; sample 2 cwts. 
“CAPT, BATTERSBY, Herstmonceux, Sx. 
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GARDENING 

+ EWEY” timber Greenhouses are built for the 

expert and ideal for the amateur. Hand- 
made from seasoned timber, exceptional ventila- 
tion and glass area, warmer in winter, cooler in 
summer. Can deliver painted and glazed. Send 
for “What Others Say.’’—N.H.P., VINCENT 
NURSERIES, Stratford-on-Avon. 


ROSES. Herbaceous and Alpine plants. Roses 
in all the leading varieties at 4/- each. Cata- 
logue 1948-1949 on request.—BALCOMBE NUR- 
SERIES, Swallowfield, Reading, Berks. Tel.: 
Reading 83196, 


REE STRAWBERRY. Very rare plant. Huge 
red fruits yearly. Excellent for jam. Ex- 
tremely hardy. 24/- dozen.—J. MacGREGOR, 
F.R.H.S., Dept. 21, Carluke, Scotland, aa 
EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of quality. Our 
Catalogue is helpful and interesting. Free on 
request.—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, 
Cambs. 


INKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, Ascot, 

Berkshire, can now make early completion ot 
their Labourless All-Weather TENNIS COURTS, 
which require neither watering nor rolling. 
These are surfaced with a fine semi-loose finish 
in green or grey, on a base which provides a com- 
bination of the advantages of resiliency and 
porosity in high degree. 











LIVESTOCK 6 = 
FEW WELSH CORGI PUPPIES for sale. Dogs 
at stud.—_MRS. KENNETH BUTLER, Woking 
Lodge, Ottershaw Park, Chertsey. Tel.: Otter- 
shaw 139, nae eee A 
LSATIAN PUPPIES and Afghan Puppies 
(various colours), exquisitely bred, exhibition 
standerd.—BABCOCK-CLEAVER, 10, Garth Drive, 
Liverpool 18. ee 
AIRNS and SCOTTIES. Pedigree Puppies for 
show or companions, from 10 gns.—Beacon 
House, Whitstable, Kent. ‘Phone 2170. — 
ALMATIANS, Norwich Terriers, attractive 
adults and pups for sale.—MISS MACFIE, 
Capelgrove, Ipswich, Gt. Wenham 235. 
DP ACHSHUND DOG PUPPIES by Maarten-J. 
Singelzieth of Seaton for sale.— LEWIS, Coat 
House, Martock, Somerset. at 
ITCH. Pure-bred Danish Fitch for sale in trios 
at 10 gns. per trio. Odd males, £2/10/- each. 
MINK. Standard and mutation Mink in trios, 
pure-bred Quebec strain from £65-£75 per trio, 
males from £25 each.—TUDOR MINK FARM, 61, 
Union Street, Borough, London, 8.E.1. ae 
FoR Sale, most colours Budgerigars, all in fine 
feather, including Cobalts, Blues, Greens, 
from 50/- upwards. English-grown Millet and 
Bold Canary, Budgerigar Mixture, Parrot Mixture, 
unrationed Buckwheat Poultry Food. Sunflower 
Seed. Wild seea mixture, etc. Kindly enclose 
stamp for particulars.—BOURNE, ‘‘Ivydene,”’ 
Oakthorpe, nr. Burton-on-Trent. Ea 
OLDEN RETRIEVER, Labrador, Setter and 
Spaniel Puppies usually for sale.—DOR- 
MAN’S FARM, Broadbridge Heath, Sussex. 
ABUL. The Kabul Kennel of Afghan Hounds 
have few puppies for sale. Show specimens 
line bred to champions on both sides. Registered 
Kennel Club. Price £15/15/-—-DR. BETSY 
PORTER, The Riddings, Whitchurch, Salop. 
*Phone: Whitchurch 390. 


@IAMESE SEALPOINT KITTENS. Christmas 








Gifts. Fascinating, intelligent.‘‘Lindale 
Simonpie.’’ Last litter kitten was best exhibit 
Kensington. Best kitten Siamese show. Winner 
of 15 firsts. At stud March.—LINDA PARKER, 
“‘Woodlands,’”’ Cropston, Leicester. *Phone: 
Anstey 453. 





HY not a St. Bernard Puppy for Christmas? 

Daphnydene Kennels have for disposal 
beautiful rough coated puppies of both sexes, for 
show and as pets. Ideal with children.—Full par- 
ticulars: DAPHNYDENE ST. BERNARD KEN- 
NELS, Tacolneston, Norwich, Norfolk. Tel.: 
F hall 2: 


a 








YCHWOOD Miniature Poodles (all colours), 
Sturdy, game, and intelligent. The pups are 
reared on our 1,000-acre farm at Ewelme Park, 
Henley-on-Thames, 
MAS PRESENTS? Two very good-looking 
Golden Retriever Bitches for sale, aged 15 
months, house trained and obedient, very affec- 
tionate and obvious show winners. 20 gns. each. 
—FRASER, Westhide, Hereford. 





WANTED 

COURTEOUS RECEPTION is accorded to 

callers by FREDK. D. MELLER, LTD., 295, 
Oxford Street, W.1, who buy good quality Paste, 
Marcasite and Fancy Jewellery, Cultured Pearls 
and Cameo Brooches. Highest prices paid. Sell 
now before the demand ceases. Call or send regis- 
tered post, stating price required. Cash or offer 
by return. 
PETER JONES, Sloane Square, S.W.1, wish to 

buy secondhand Linens, Curtains, Furniture, 
China and Glass, Trunks and Suitcases in good 
condition.—Please write or telephone to the 
Department concerned. SLOane 3434, 

TANDING TIMBER required, large or small 
quantities. Top prices given.—Box 1227. 
WANTED for Home and Export Market, 

Antique Furniture of every description and 
condition; old China Figures; Dinner, Tea and 
Coffee Services, whole or part; 8-day Grandfather 
and Bracket Clocks, etc. Immediate cash settle- 
ment if required.—Write, ‘““AVRIL,’’ Elmwood 
Avenue, Bognor Regis, Sussex. 


RESTAURANT 

NJOY meeting friends at the SF Grill and Cafe. 

Pleasant decor, lovely flowers add to your 
enjoyment of delicious food. From morning 
coffee to ‘‘before the show.’’ Moderate prices, ho 
house or service charge. Table reservations, 
‘phone GER, 2511.—6, Denman Street, Piccadilly 
Circus (1st left off Shaftesbury Avenue). 


EAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT serve 

good food and wine in quiet and civilised 
surroundings. Open for morning coffee, lunch 
and tea.—196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 








HOTELS AND GUESTS 
RDNAGASHEL HOUSE, BANTRY, CO. CORK, 
EIRE. Winter in the warmest corner of Ire- 
land, Good snipe and woodcock shooting. First- 
class food, good cellar, blazing wood fires and 
every comfort. Inclusive terms 8 to9gns. Write 
for brochure. 





accommodation, with pleasure of large 
garden, at Avondale House, London Road, Bath. 
Terms from 5 guineas per week. Brochure on 
application to MISS D. V. HUTTON, Avondale 
House, London Road, Bath. 


OURNEMOUTH, GRANVILLE COURT HOTEL, 

EAST CLIFF. Situated in the most delight- 
ful part of Bournemouth. Noted for good food, 
service and comfort. Moderate terms. Illustrated 
brochure and tariff on application.—Resident 
Managers: CAPT. and MRS. R. F. PRESTON. 
‘Phone 2070. 


BRANCASTER, NORFOLK. DORMY HOUSE 

HOTEL. Book now for the winter season. 
First-class golf at Brancaster and Hunstanton. 
Riding on firm sands, shooting, En Tout Cas tennis 
court, billiards and dancing. The Dormy House 
is famous for its Cuisine, Cellar and Service. Tel.: 
Brancaster 17. 

ROADSTAIRS. Sea-front superior Guest 

House has vacancies. Permanent guests 
taken. Special reduced terms.—‘‘Camperdown,”’ 
Eastern Espl di 


OTSWOLD CLUB, Brockhampton Park, nr. 

Cheltenham. Magnificent mansion, all mod- 
ern comforts, with 60 acres of parkland in the 
peace of the Cotswolds. Excellent cuisine. Spring 
interior mattresses. Ideal for week-end change 
or late holidays. Dancing. Riding over lovely 
countryside. Tennis and squash courts. Full- 
size billiards table. Games room.—Write for 
folder C.L. 


OTSWOLDS FOR’ REST. COTSWOLD 
PRIVATE HOTEL, BLOCKLEY, GLOS. 
Queen Anne house, hill garden; excellent cuisine. 
From £5/5/-. Winter residents from £3/13/6. Tel. 
239. 


OURT HALL, KENTON, Nr. EXETER, DEVON, 

A country house in lovely grounds 7 miles 
Exeter, 4% Dawlish, on the main bus route. 
Twelve bedrooms, h. and c., 5 bathrooms, ample 
lounge accommodstion, children’s playroom, 
central heating, log fires, home produce; riding, 
squash racquets, tennis (covered hard court). 
Guests are assured of private house comfort and 
every consideration, at the moderate charge of 
5 guineas weekly for Christmas holidays and 
winter months, 

RAGMOHER, COROFIN, CO. CLARE. Free 

fishing River Fergus and many lakes; boats 
free; abundant trout, some salmon, good pike 
fishing. Free shooting. Hunting, Hacking. Golf 
Lahinch. Best food, best beds, courteous service. 
—DOUGLAS. 


EVONCOURT HOTEL, EXMOUTH, S. DEVON. 

In a superbly lovely position overlooking the 

sea and golf course which its grounds adjoin, this 
Hotel is appointed to gratify the most discerning. 
Lift. Large cocktail lounge. Sports room. Hard 
tennis court, putting, croquet, beach huts, free 
golf.—Write, D. SWINNERTON. Tel. 2277. 


ORNOCH CASTLE, DORNOCH, SUTHER- 

LAND. The comfort and good cooking of a 
20th-century Country House in this historic 16th- 
century Castle, now a first-class modern Hotel. 
Central heating and log fires. Spring interior 
beds. Beautiful garden. Close to famous Royal 
Dornoch golf links. Excellent dry winter climate. 
Special winter terms, 4% guineas a week. 
Licensed. An ideal place to spend Christmas and 
New Year.—Proprietor: THOMAS BURNS. Tel.: 
Dornoch 16, 

ROVE HOTEL, SINGLETON, CHICHESTER. 

Exclusive Country House Hotel, in beautiful 
old-world village, near Goodwood. Excellent food, 
pleasant walks; golfing.—Tel. Singleton 225. 


EAVES HALL. Overlooking the Ribble Valley, 
lying 2% miles off Clitheroe. Unquestionably 
the most delightful country hotel in the North. 
Exquisitely furnished, it well deserves its fame 
as “‘One of the stately homes of England.’’ Exten- 
sive grounds, putting greens, tennis court, 
bowling green, fishing (private stretch on Ribble), 
golf and shooting in vicinity. Self-contained 
suites available, giving home privacy with com- 
plete hotel service. Attractive terms for book- 
ings of three months and over. Brochure sent on 
request.—EAVES HALL, LTD. (Tel. No. 561), 
Near Clitheroe. Quote C, 

ASTBOURNE. QUEENSBOROUGH HOTEL, 

GRAND PARADE, now reopened. Situated 
on island site on sea front, near Wish Tower. 
Facing due south with sea view from all public 
rooms and most bedrooms. Spacious lounges and 
sun verandah. Under personal supervision of 
resident director. Terms on application. "Phone 
5416, 

ISHING. GRIFFIN HOTEL, MARCH, CAMBS. 

Very comfortable accommodation from 5 gns. 
weekly. Facilities good coarse fiishing, three 
important rivers. Also near Norfolk Coast, 
*Phone: March 3215. 









































For A GOOD REST AND QUICK RECUPERA- 

TION come to the DOWNS HOTEL & HYDRO, 
HASSOCKS, SUSSEX. Warmest, most comfort- 
able and best equipped in the south. Excellent 
plentiful food, Fully licensed, Truly personal 
service. First-class appointments. Central 
heating and gas fires in all rooms. Lift. 7 acres 
lovely grounds, hard tennis courts, near riding 
and golf. Mild climate. Massage, ray and elec- 
trical treatments, Medicinal baths available 
at hotel. Physiotherapist in attendance. Only 
one hour London on main Brighton line, hourly 
trains. 8 gns. weekly.—Write Director, or phone 
Hassocks 630. 

OOPS INN, HORNS CROSS, N. DEVON. 

Terms October 15 to February 28 from 7 gns. 
(Christmas 30/- per day); good food, own farm. 
Hunting and hacking. Golf at Westward Ho! 6 
miles.—’Phone: Horns Cross 222. 

AIDENHEAD. ELBURY RESIDENTIAL 

HOTEL, Ray Park Avenue (near bridge and 
bus route). A.A. 4to5gns. "Phone 1552. 
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HOTELS AND GUESTS 
ARBET HOTEL, KINLOCHBERVIE, SUTHER- 
LAND. Excellent sea trout, grilse and brown 
trout fishing, sea fishing. Wonderful scenery. 
Sea bathing. Fishing starts mid-April. Hot and 
cold. Electric light. Tel.: Kinlochbervie 201.— 
Proprietors: R. and L. M. NEILSON. 


UNTING AND FISHING IN IRELAND. A few 

paying guests accepted by ex-Regular officer 

and family; comfortable country house, Co. Cork. 

Hunting Duhallow, salmon fishing Blackwater.— 
Apply Box 1229, 


OLSWORTHY, N. DEVON. THE WHITE 

HART. Beautifully appointed Inn with 
atmosphere and reputation for cellar, food, and 
courteous service, Free fishing, rough shooting. 
Nine miles Bude. Atlantic Express, Waterloo. 
*Phone 75. 


SLE OF ERISKA HOTEL. Charming West 

Highland Mansion House on an island estate 
at the mouth of Loch Creran. Road bridge to 
mainland. Every comtort and convenience for 
@ long or short visit. Magnificent loch and 
mountain scenery. Farm produce. Sea fishing. 
Boating. Bathing. Brochure and tariff from 
Proprietor: CAPT. DOUGLAS BARR, Isle of 
Eriska, Connel, Argyll. Ledaig 205. 


LUxvuRY ACCOMMODATION available in large 

Irish Mansion, 1 hour Dublin. Central heat- 
ing. Bedrooms basins with hot and cold water. 
Bathroom to every two bedrooms. First-class 
service. Excellent cuisine with unlimited cream 
from home farm. Rough shooting, fishing and 
transport available. Arrangements can be made 
to hire hunters or hacks.—For further particulars 
apply to the Secretary, Aclare House, Drum- 
conrath, Co. Meath. 


INEHEAD. ODELL COURT HOTEL. Tel. 835, 

Picturesque 2%-acre grounds in Somerset's 
traditionally beautiful countryside. H.andc all 
rooms. Own tennis court, orchard, produce. Ten 
minutes’ walk town centre. Ideal for bathing, 
walking, riding, motoring. We offer you comfort, 
personal attention and courtesy. Special terms 
and facilities for Winter Residents. 


UDDIFORD, NEAR BARNSTAPLE, DEVON. 

BROOMHILL. At reduced winter terms, 
enjoy the amenities of well-managed hotel, with 
homely atmosphere, comfortable country house. 
Billiards. Really good country fare. 150 acres 
own grounds. Tel. Shirwell 62, 


EW FOREST is ideal for a winter holiday.— 
4N BRIDGE HOUSE, RINGWOOD 375. 


EWQUAY, TREGURRIAN PRIVATE HOTEL, 

Wetergate Bay. Sheltered. Sea views from 
most rooms. Beach 1 min. away. Interior sprung 
beds, h, and c, in all bedrooms. Summer terms 
from 5 to 8% gns. Special winter terms from 
4 gns. inc. 


PASSFORD HOUSE HOTEL and Riding Stables, 

near Lymington (New Forest). for a real rest 
with every comfort. Riding at your door; 
licensed; constant hot water; central heating: 
golf.—Tel.: Resident Proprietor, Sway 398; 
visitors, Lymington 661. 


LAN TO SPEND THE FESTIVE SEASON AT 

TORQUAY, Queen of the English Riviera. 
A West Country welcome awaits you. Excellent 
Hotels, irreproachable cuisine, full programme of 
Yuletide amusements. Winter’s festival in a 
Spring setting !—Lllustrated guide with Hotel List 
(P.O. 6d.) from BERKELEY HOLLYER, P.R.O., 
249, Marine Spa, Torquay. For railway séfvices 
inquire at Stations, Offices and Agencies. 


ORTLEDGE HOTEL, FAIRY CROSS, NEAR 
BIDEFORD, DEVON. Spend Christmas as in 
days of old in this historic building. Dance to the 
Portledge Band. Entertainment and good cheer 
for young and old, 45/- per day incl. for stay of 
not less than four days. Fully lic. Book early. 
Tel.: Horns Cross 262. 
EATON, S. DEVON. SEATON BEACH HOTEL. 
Winter and summer alike, there is the same 
friendly welcome, the informal happy atmosphere, 
the cheerful service and studied comfort in this 
A.A.****, R.A.C, hotel. Faces sea. Central heat- 
ing. Cocktail lounge and lounge bar. Billiards 
and games rooms. Golf. Now booking for Christ- 
mas. Tel. 17. 


PEND CHRISTMAS WEEK-END AT THE 

WARREN HOTEL, CROWBOROUGH. Log 
fires, home produce, club licence.—LAWRENCE, 
Crowborough 345. 


TRATTON HOUSE HOTEL, CIRENCESTER, 

offers perfect holiday accommodation amidst 
beautiful surroundings. Residents welcomed. 
Excellent cuisine, with our own garden produce 
and poultry. Hunting, shooting, fishing and golf, 
all within easy reach. Hard tennis court. 
Licensed. ‘Phone: Cirencester 835. 












































HERE EXISTS at GRAND AVENUE COURT 

an atmosphere of home life with the ameni 
ties of a first-class hotel. Two vacancies will 
occur shortly for the winter season, at residential 
terms. ‘Phone: Hove 7586/7. 

HE CAVENDISH AT EASTBOURNE. On a 

well-earned holiday you deserve to do your- 
self well. Enjoy every comfort at the Cavendish 
on the Grand Parade. First-class service and 
cuisine. Telephone in every room. Cocktail bar. 
Jack Padbury’s Orchestra. Excellent train 
service, 14% hours from Victoria.—Proprietors 
PIMM’S, LTD. Terms on application to the 
Manager (P. Churchman). Tel. Eastbourne 2740. 

INTER IS WARMER at Farringford, unique 

country house hotel nea. Freshwater, Isle of 
Wight. Sheltered by high downs and set amidst 
a lovely wooded estate bordering the sea, where 
daffodils riot in early spring. Your warmth and 
comfort completely assured; even to a really hot 
water bottle in your bed. Individual service. 
Particularly mild climate. Fresh produce from 
kitchen garden. Garage. Terms from 6 gns. 
weekly.—Write for details to THOS. COOK AND 
SON, LTD., Dept. FAR/3c/SS, Berkeley Street, 
London, W.1, or branches. 

JINTER COMFORT IN NEW FOREST MAN- 

SION HOTEL. One of the stately homes of 

England. Central heating, log fires. Three 
lounges, billiards, card and games room. A few 
vacancies remain for special Christmas festivi- 
ties. Superb cuisine, Continental chef.—BURLEY 
MANOR, HOTEL, Burley, near Ringwood, Hants. 
Phone: Burley 3114. 
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if you must have calories 








e « - pig-meat is best 


How right they are! 
Calories are only one measurement of the value 


of your food (that of warmth and energy) but Weston’s 


here, as almost everywhere else, the pig scores 


heavily. Here are the figures of a distinguished 
scientist : Chocolate 


| lb. of beef or mutton, nearly 800 calories 

| Ib. of pork, 1,300 calories ; 

| Ib. of Marsh’s bacon, 2,400! Table Fingers 

The answer? Keep pigs, get your friends to 
keep pigs, write to your M.P. about more pig- 
food making a real saving of dollars! 

There are ten fine nourishing dishes in every 


pig, from sausage and trotters to pies and bath 


chaps, not forgetting the richest and most Exactly the right kind of velvety chocolate to cover 
Aalictinn Of thems Uh .e eens of Marek Mom exactly the right kind of crispy biscuit! There’s perfect 
— - P . agreement between the two in Weston’s Chocolate Table 


So do your bit in getting the pigs to the factories. Fingers—and you get 20 or more in a quarter-pound 
(though supplies are still limited, alas !) 
Issued by 


5) 
MARSH & BAXTER LTD BISCUITS 


in the interests of National nutrition 








Marsh & Baxter Led, Brierley Hill, makers of the famous Marsh Hams se 


The Carnations of Raoul Martin, 
emy de Provence 


GIANT CHABAUD, ENFANT DE NICE, 
COMPACT DWARF 


Guaranteed hand-sorted seed from the original 
strains selected by the successor of Monsieur 
Chabaud. The cultivation of these Annual 
Carnations, famous for their hardiness and pro- 
fusion of sweet-scented double blooms is 
within the reach of all. They should be sown 
Now under glass to produce fine plants for 
bedding out April-May to flower throughout the 
summer. Also Monsieur Martin’s _ personal 
— of the finest Continental “Border” 
ypes—{Selfs, Fancies and Bizarres). Details of 
colours and varieties, with full cultural instruc- 
nee from G. B. Roberts, Davington, Faversham, 











SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES 
IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 
Founded by Miss Smallwood 

(Under Royal Patronage) S 


CHRISTMAS 
APPEAL 


Christmas is drawing near—and many of our 
poor, sick and elderly ladies, who are suffering 
great hardships, will know little of Xmas— 
untess you help! 
Money is needed for extra 
comtorts, coal and food 
Please make cheques payable to— 


MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY 


Lancaster House, Malvern. 


THE POOR CLERGY 
RELIEF CORPORATION 


RELIEVES the privations of the Poorer Clergy 
of the Church of England. 

HELPS with Grants of Money and of Clothing. 
ASSISTS their Widows and Unmarried 
Daughters. | 

GIVES GRANTS towards School Outfits for | 
their Children. i 
MITIGATES the sadness of bereavement. | 
DEALS with cases from the United Kingdom | ‘ 

‘ 

1 


Kent. 
Recognised by Professional and Home Gardeners 
as the finest Carnation seed obtainable. 


Ask the man who grows them ! 
SE_=—=—= 


DEPENDABILITY 





























CATTLE CRIBS 








and Ireland and the Dominions and Colonies, 
HAS AIDED over 71,000 cases of clerical 
distress. 
Gifts of money or clothing should be sent to: 
The Secretary, Mr. H. F. Carr 


The Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 


27, Medway St., Westminster, S.W.1. 
a ata ts etal ene) 


IN GREY OWL’S MEMORY 
: 1 








Chestnut Pale Fencing also available. 
Write for List K128. Post free. 











STEEL SECTIONS & BARS f crpucTURAL $_ oe 
PLATES SHEETS HOOT® | STEELWORK paeiaucereeaes| 


GABRIEL, WADE & ENGLISH, 


Ta English Bros.ltd.) ‘TO 


WISBECH. 
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Everyone has someone 
worth saving for 


INVEST IN NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Issued by the National Savings Committee 


ais 





1948 1205 
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Qernece OQsertand 
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150 HOTELS 


20 SKILIFTS and MOUNTAIN RAILWAYS 
Inclusive rates tor 7 days from Fr. 94 
ee (Lstg. £5 5s.) onwards. 
te8 SKIING UNTIL MAY 
: Information: Swiss State Travel Office, Ilb, Lower 
Regent St., London. 
Ae Bernese Oberland Tourist Office, Interlaken 
y Switzerland 





se HERBERT BARKER 
SHOES 


Sir Herbert Barker 
Nature Way shoes, 
the 
world-wide reputation, 


shoes with the 


are still being made 
and fitted by us. 
Supplies are limited 


at present, 





* Ltd. 


302 REGENT STREET : 


ee 


LONDON we, 








JepO 























Here is a very 


gifted receiver. 


Superb modern styling with the usual excellence of 
I:kco radio allied to an amazing technical achievement—select the programme you 
want to hear and at the appointed time the ‘ Radiotime’ switches itself on... and off 


again when you wish. And it always tells you the time, of course. It will even call 


you in the morning... to music. 


clock. 


All you have to do is pre-set it, much like an alarm 


»¢ Christmas ! 


EKCO hadoliine 


FOR HAPPY CHRISTMAS 


EKCO ‘ Radiotime’ Model A33—A delight to the eye, pleasing to the ear. 
Clock-cum “ Auto- alarm. “ 
innovation. 


Ask your [E:kco Dealer to show you why you must have it fi 


Radio-cum 
Switches itself on or off at pre-set times, a quality- -engineered 
For so-cycle time-controlled A.C. mains. Price 23 Gns. inc. tax. 


Pwo Soke 7:8 SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 
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There is pride and pleasure in giving the 
Christmas Gifts of beauty created by Elizabeth Arden, best known and best loved 
authority on what appeals to women. Whether your gift is large or small, it will be 


lovely . . . if it comes from Elizabeth Arden 





Arden 





ETTE real leather kit with Elizabett 
tials for skin care and make-up. £6.4.3 


FLOWER MIST ... an after the bath fragrance, Jasmin, 


June Geranium, Night and Day. 10/9 17/6 Also Blue Grass 


Oval Powder Case with sifter and puff. Blue and gold or scarlet 
and gold. £2.12.6 Matching lipstick. 17/6 
Sift Box with Dusting Powder and Hand Lotion. 25 

















CAPUINETRY LIFE 


Vol. CIV No. 2708 DECEMBER 10, 1948 





Bassano 


MRS. JOHN LUTTRELL 


Mrs. John Luttrell, who was married to Mr. John H. F. Luttrell, son of the late Mr. Claude Luttrell and 
Mrs. Luttrell, of Bicknoller, Somerset, recently, is a daughter of Sir Philip Williams and the late Lady Williams, 
of Bridehead, Dorchester, Dorset 
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ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2 
Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand, 
London 
The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 
requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1d. 
Elsewhere Abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 
including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 





THE NEW FOREST 


HE Report of the New Forest Committee, 
| published just a year ago, has been fol- 
lowed by the introduction of a New Forest 
Bill in the House of Lords. For a century past 
this historic region of natural beauty and home 
of ancient rights has been the bone of contention 
in a struggle of interests between the Crown, the 
Commoners and the general public. By an Act 
of 1923 the entire interest of the Crown became 
vested in the Forestry Commissioners—who 
themselves were made subject to the Minister of 
Agriculture in 1945. The Commoners in 1944 
numbered 2,004, and their holdings varied from 
496 of more than 50 acres to 731 of less than 5. 
In public the Commoners’ interests have been 
represented for some time by a Commoners’ 
Defence Association, and there is now a New 
Forest Protection Committee in existence. As 
for the interests of the general public, the New 
Forest is quite rightly one of the areas selected 
for designation as a National Park, and it also 
contains tracts whose treatment as Nature 
reserves is desired by botanists, ecologists, ento- 
mologists, ornithologists and zoologists. During 
the war, on the other hand, there was consider- 
able occupation of the Forest by Service Depart- 
ments, and also by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
At the end of 1946 8,708 acres were still so 
occupied. 

The Committee last year noted with grave 
concern a tendency on the official side to regard 
disfigurement by bombing ranges and airfields as 
of no great importance, and an even more dan- 
gerous tendency to treat as a precedent the 
breach of the forest laws which these encroach- 
ments have entailed. The proposals of the new 
Bill certainly do not lessen the sense of alarm. 
They envisage the creation of still further 
enclosures in the Forest both for afforestation 
and for agricultural purposes, and these will 
certainly not be to the advantage either of the 
Commoners or the general public. It looks as 
though the Crown—in the shape of the Forestry 
Commissioners and the Ministry of Agriculture 
—has been allowed its way, and the opportunity 
for reconciling conflicting interests which arises 
out of proposals to create a National Park 
deliberately ignored and perhaps lost for ever. 


SUNFLOWERS 

HILE the Minister of Food preserves a 

discreet silence about the Government’s 
ground-nut scheme in Tanganyika, the chair- 
man of the Overseas Food Corporation has now 
thrown a little light on what is happening. In 
a letter to Mr. Anthony Hurd (who in the House 
of Commons was denied information by Mr. 
Strachey) Mr. Plummer, the chairman of O.F.C., 
states that their estimate of the acreage of 
ground nuts and other crops to be grown for the 
1949 harvest is not yet complete. Their main 
efforts in the Western and Southern Provinces 
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of Tanganyika depend on clearing in wet 
weather and the rains have not yet begun. But 
in Kongwa, where clearing the bush started last 
year, close on 50,000 acres of bush have been 
flattened and the Corporation’s aim is to have 
the whole of this under cultivation for the 1949 
harvest. The surprising piece of information 
is that 45 per cent. of this ground will be devoted 
to ground nuts and 55 per cent. to sunflowers. 
Should we not now give up calling this the 
ground-nut scheme and call it the sunflower 
scheme? Twenty-seven thousand acres of 
sunflowers should make a strikingly beautiful 
picture at flowering time and no doubt Mr. 
Strachey will have a colour film made so that 
taxpayers may see for themselves that they are 
getting value for their money. 


THE SUMMONS 


HE wind-lashed woods complain ; 
And the fields are dark that surge towards the 
horizon. 
Dark are the fields and cold, and the sky, once 
brazen, 
Is bowed with autumn rain. 


Now must the mind prepare 

To steel itself against the assaults of winter 

(The mind, like the year, full-grown), and learn to 
counter 

Doubt, faithlessness, despair. 


Courage and joy will keep 
The spivit buoyed amidst contention, whether 
The body strives, or, like the earth its mother, 
Concludes a pact with sleep. 

RALPH LAWRENCE. 


PUFFBALLS AND OTHER TRIFLES 

DOCTOR recently wrote from a Glasgow 

hospital stating his willingness to pay 5s. 
a lb. for common puffballs (Lycoperdon proteus), 
of which several pounds were wanted for an 
experiment temporarily suspended at a critical 
stage because of “‘the apparent scarcity of this 
most elusive fungus.’”’ His price may seem 
meagre compared with the three or four rein- 
deer sometimes paid for a single fly agaric 
(Amanita muscaria) in the steppes of Russia, but 
puffballs are not scarce everywhere, and Glas- 
gow may by now have been reminded of the 
wireworm incident of nine years ago : a research 
station, having offered £1 a thousand for wire- 
worms, was reported to have received 50,000 by 
a single post. Promiscuous collection of some 
trifles (for seasonable example, holly berries) 
might lead to trouble, but there do not seem as 
yet to have been many prosecutions for tres- 
passing in pursuit of wireworms or puffballs. 
The ordinary citizen may, however, well feel 
puzzled to know how he stands both in the eye 
of the law and in the esteem of his fellow men. 
Some energetic people who killed large numbers 
of cormorants and sold them at 5s. each for 
consumption as duck in London hotels were 
called fishermen. But a man who shot several 
dozen swans and sold them at £2 each was 
a poacher. And a third who sold the population 
of a single rookery (contained in sacks) for £44 
was described as a Scotsman. Finally, there 
came, last month, news from Australia of per- 
sons who were said to have shot, in one year, 
some 15,000 kangarous, whose skins they had 
sold for £1 each: this private enterprise was 
credited to four young Englishmen. There seems 
still to be some scope in the world for those 
who spot unconsidered trifles. 


PROPAGANDA 

N our issue of April 23 we published an 

article entitled Spare the Wounded Beast, by 
Michael Lyne, which described an encounter 
with a deer that had lost a leg. The whole 
purpose of the article was to question the 
popular view that maimed creatures are better 
dead. Having studied the deer’s behaviour and 
condition Mr. Lyne said he was persuaded “‘ that 
life, even a maimed one, was precious to this 
animal, and that he and other creatures like 
him were entitled to live and not be ‘ put out of 
their misery.’’’ While it was under observation 
the deer unluckily happened to cross the line of 
a pack of foxhounds. They broke off and 
followed it, and before they could be called off 
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they had hunted it for about ten minu °s, but 
without hurting it in any way. ‘or no 
apparent reason’’ the deer had been sevn ryp- 
ning hard before the hunt appeared at «i, and 
Mr. Lyne had warned the M.F.H. that it was 
about. Later, while the deer was on the road 
it tried to jump a hedge to get out of the way of 
an approaching tractor, but failed. \/e now 
find a quotation from this article appearing jn 
the Bulletin of the National Society for the 
Abolition of Cruel Sports under the heaq- 


line, Three-legged Deer Hunted. In this extract 
sentences are torn from their context in such a 
way as to give a wholly false impression of the 
article as a whole. There is no suggestion that 
the deer was not the object of the hunt, and that 
hounds were called off as soon as possible; no 
suggestion that several sentences in the extract 
(including that about the attempted leap) 
referred to the deer’s fear of the tractor, which 
is not mentioned, and not of hounds; no hint 
that the writer’s object was one of which even 
this Society might have been expected to 
approve. We draw the attention of the Society’s 
subscribers to this misrepresentation, and also 
to the slogan printed at the head of the Bulletin : 
“Hunting has no moral justification.’’ Neither, 
we suggest, has the existence of propagandists 
who can descend to such methods. 


BANANAS ARE BACK 

RUIT shops are getting consignments of 

bananas from Jamaica, after a long lapse 
due to Panama disease, which cut down produc- 
tion from 250,000 tons a year to less than 
60,000. This is a triumph for the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, which has 
helped to restock the island with a variety im- 
mune from disease, known as the Lacatan. It is 
a popular variety, said to be smaller and more 
fully-flavoured than the old Jamaican fruit so 
familiar on the barrows in pre-war days. But the 
genus Musa contains more than 40 species, 
widely distributed throughout the _ tropics; 
indeed, bananas are of as much importance to 
some native populations as are the grain plants 
of those living in cooler regions. Unripe bananas 
are full of starch, which changes with ripening 
into sugar. The old Jamaican type were often 
called plantains, but this was erroneous, because 
the plantain (Musa paradisiaca) can only be 
eaten with enjoyment when cooked. They grow 
to enormous sizes in some countries; some fruit 
was found in East Africa 2 feet long and as 
thick as a man’s arm. But Western peoples are 
unlikely to turn to the banana as a solution to 
food problems. Banana meal is an important 
food-stuff, and flour can be produced for general 
purposes, but the disadvantage is that it would 
require about 80 bananas of average size to 
yield the amount of energy required by one man 
for a day. 


THE CRUISING TAXI 

OST people will respectfully agree with 

the final words of the judgment of the 
Divisional Court as to cruising taxicabs. They 
said that “it might not be inappropriate to hope 
that the matter would receive the attention of 
the appropriate authority,” that is to say, the 
Home Office. The Court had to base its judg- 
ment on an Act relating to Hackney Carriages 
of 1853; the conditions of London traffic and 
transport have changed since then, and a rule 
which might be eminently just and sensible in 
the case of ancient four-wheelers may well 
to-day be in want of revision. At any rate we 
now know what the law is, and that the taxi 
driver who dashes past us with his flag up, 
while we stand waving at him from the pave- 
ment, is committing no offence. Only when he 
is on a cab-rank or is stationary in the street 
is he bound to accept us as his fare and drive us 
where we will so long as our destination is not 
more than six miles away. It seems very 
doubtful if he intentionally passed us by, 
thinking that we had an unremunerative air in 
respect of tips; it is more probable that he 
simply did not see us. When he is sometimes 
more open to suspicion is when late at night he 
declares that he has had a long day and is on 
his way home—and so on. Let us hope that 
after a little snooze of 95 years the Home Office 
will take the matter in hand. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


OT long ago there were rumours that an 
N attempt was to be made shortly to 


re-introduce black game to a stretch of 
lightly-wooded moorland and marsh in west 
Hampshire, but since I have heard no more of the 
project, I presume that it has been dropped. 
I believe that many attempts were made in the 
years between the wars to re-establish these 
desirable birds in the south-west of England, 
but that one and all were a disappointment. 

I have recently been making enquiries 
about black game on Arne Heath, on the 
western side of Poole Harbour, where a few of 
these birds were supposed to exist until just 
before the outbreak of the recent war, but I have 
been unable to obtain any confirmation of this 
belief, since local opinion is to the effect that, 
as in so many other districts in the south of 
England, black game ceased to exist there 
nearly forty years ago. Major C. E. Radclyffe, 
of Hyde, near Wareham, says that when he was 
a boy and was being instructed in the use of a 
gun, which takes us back over 60 years, there 
were quite a number of black game on the 
moor by Gallows Hill, which is between Bere 
Regis and Wareham, and in the fields near by 
he often saw over 20 of the birds feeding 
together. He states that the first bird he 
shot on the wing as a boy of 14 was an old 
blackcock, which he killed with a single- 
barrelled muzzle-loader by the celebrated Joe 
Manton. 

The black game on Hyde Heath, according 
to Major Radclyffe, began to fall off in numbers 
towards the end of the 1880s, and, although 
they were rigorously protected, had completely 
disappeared from that area by the end of the 
19th century. He attributes their elimination 
entirely to foxes, which suggests that these 
vermin must have increased in numbers in south 
Dorset during the last 60 years or so. I can 
affirm that there has been no marked falling off 
in their population since the days when they 
accounted for the last of the black game, 
because during the many drives organised during 
the recent war to thin out the wild Japanese 
deer that were damaging crops foxes used to 
stream past the posted guns like packs of jackals. 

* * 
* 

T struck me in our local post office the other 

Saturday that the girls on the other side of 
the counter were biting rather deeper into their 
pencils than is their normal habit, and that there 
was more general movement beyond the grill 
than is usual as worried young women hurried 
from the insurance stamp section to other 
departments and to the back blocks beyond in 
search of pennies and threepenny bits. When 
passing a post office in one’s car these days, 
moreover, one must be particularly aware of the 
warning ‘““Mind How You Go,” since haggard- 
faced men who have never been any good at 
figures are liable to step off the pavement with- 
out looking to the right or left as they tap their 
fingers on their breast bones and mutter to 
themselves: “4s. 1ld. from 9s. 1d. leaves— 
What the devil does it leave?” 

I suppose that odd penny that figures in 
most of the jolly little sums set us by the new 
National Insurance scheme is absolutely essen- 
tial and could not possibly have been avoided. 
I imagine it represents the cost of an oil-of- 
clove dressing for an aching hollow tooth, or 
pays for one of the stitches made after an 
operation for appendicitis. I expect also that 
those backroom boys who worked it all out in 
their offices, being experts at figures themselves 
and regarding an odd sum like a 1d. or 7d. much 
as others look on caper sauce served with mutton, 
had no idea what a number of headaches they 
Were going to create throughout the land. The 
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mathematician, who is as happy when faced 
with a long row of figures as am JI when I look 
down a row of my sweet peas in July, is apt to 
forget that there is a considerable section of the 
population who have never in all their lives 
found the little sum that they keep on the 
counterfoils of their cheque book agrees in any 
way with the figure produced by the bank 
officials at the end of every six months. 


* * 
* 


OR the last twelve years our local authorities, 

with the co-operation of the police, have 
been endeavouring to solve the car-parking cum 
traffic-obstruction problem in our little country 
town. Its main street, like so many of those in 
thesouth-west country, was arrived at haphazard 
by our forefathers, who quite naturally could 
not envisage the development of the internal 
combustion engine, which has brought in 
two-tiered omnibuses and huge _ six-wheeled 
lorries towing conveyances of similar size, 
which certainly should not be allowed on 
anything but the most capacious of our main 
highways. At the same time, there were in the 
18th century four-horse coaches which travelled 
at speed, heavy merchandise wagons and a 
whole variety of private carriages, so that it is 
difficult to understand why in so many of our 
country towns the main street in some places is 
wide enough to permit of a double line of traffic 
on both sides, while a few yards farther on it 
narrows so suddenly that two coaches certainly 
could not have passed each other, and it is 
doubtful whether a one-horse turn-out could 
have negotiated its way past another of the 


same size. 


* * 
+ 


NE of the features of the post-war period 

is the very considerable increase in the 
number of people engaged in shopping activities, 
which, as is well known, is not caused by the 
great variety of goods for sale, but solely 
because, if one wants to scrape together enough 
food to keep body and soul together, one must 
visit the local town at least three times a week 
to acquire the various bits and pieces which go 
to supplement our bare rations. The result of 
this is that, despite the shortage of petrol, there 
are far more cars in the narrow main street of 
our country town to-day than there were in the 
past, and the police for a long time have been 
experimenting with a variety of parking regu- 
lations which they changed every week. In the 
comparatively wide space of the market square 
they tried one week an arrangement by which 
every car was moored bows on to the pavement 


on one side only; the next week the order was 
double line abreast, but this was replaced twenty- 
four hours later by one allowing single line 
parking only on both sides of the square. And, 
if the police were perplexed by the general 
uncertainty, it was nothing to the hopeless con- 
fusion that existed in the minds of motorists. 
* * 
* 

HE other day, shortly after I had negotiated 

my car into a gap in the line of parked 
motors in the main street, I saw a policeman at 
the window of the car in front of me making 
a careful examination of the many documents 
that motorists have to carry with them, and 
I realised that the driver, one of the most 
respected of our citizens, had committed a 
crime. I then caught sight in the mirror of 
a second policeman making the same investi- 
gations at the car immediately behind me, and 
at the same moment I noticed that my own 
shabby 1936 model was standing by a newly 
painted post which obviously had been erected 
during the night since there was freshly dug 
earth round it. I put my head through the 
window and, after I had displaced at least two 
vertebre in my neck, I was able to read on the 
notice immediately overhead the ominous words 
NO WAITING. With trembling fingers I 
switched the engine on again and had just man- 
aged to manipulate the car out into the fairway 
when the first policeman, having landed his 
first catch, started to walk towards me with 
a devotion-to-duty look on his face. 

During my anxious passage down the mani 
street in search of a spot where I might rest my 
weary wheels, I saw notices erected every 
twenty yards or so which, on the principle of 
a jig-saw puzzle, had parcelled out the town into 
short lengths where waiting this side was 
limited to 15 minutes in any hour, where no 
waiting was allowed this side to-day and where 
no waiting this side was allowed on any day in 
any circumstances. I then realised why it had 
taken our authorities twelve long years to work 
out the intricate system which no ordinary man 
could have arrived at in twice the time. When 
the anxious motorists in search of parking 
places have acquired necks like camels and 
chameleons’ eyes which function at impossible 
angles in opposite directions, they will be able 
to read the particular notice overhead which 
decrees whether in the space beneath one may 
wait for fifteen minutes, or alternatively wait 
the following week in the long line of erring 
motorists who will queue up for trial by the 
local magistrates. 
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EARLY FISHING-TACKLE MAKERS 


8 “HE Art of Fishing with an 
Angle” has been the theme 
of a number of delectable 

books since Dame Juliana Berners’s 

treatise was first published. Some 
of them—notably The Compleat 

Angley—are read time and again as 

much for the simple charm of their 

language as for the descriptions of 
the means and methods of their 
period. 

The 15th-century phraseology 
of Dame Berners’s Boke of St. Albans 
presents difficulties to the modern 
reader, but Gervase Markham’s 
Pleasure of Princes (1614) gives us a 
clear picture of the practices and 
apparatus of his day with a word or 
two of caution added as to apparel 
suitable for anglers, though, as 
Horace Hutchinson points out in his 
entertaining preface to a _ recent 
edition, Markham fails to make con- 
sideration for the fish’s-eye view, 


which sees dark objects against the {.-& 
light sky. = 
Markham was shortly followed i 


by Venables with his Experienced 

Angler, published in 1622. This 

edition contains the earliest fishing- 

tackle advertisement, addressed to 
the 

Courteous Reader. You may l 

be pleased to take notice that at : 

the Three Trouts on the North 

side of St. Paul’s Church-yard 





you may be fitted with all sorts of best 


Fishing Tackle by JOHN MARGRAVE. 


This estimation is supported by Walton in his 
fifth edition of The Compleat Angler, where 
Piscator recommends a visit either ‘“‘to Mr. 
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T the sen of the Fifb, in the Lower End of Black-Horfe- Alley, 
at the Steps near Fleet-Bridge; Liveth William Browne, who 


Staketh all Sorts of Fifhing-Rods, Artificial Flycs, and Selleth 
Kerbie’s Hooks, the Indian-Weed, commonly ca'led Grafs- Worms; 
C:ntlez, and all other Sorts of Fifhing-Tackle. 


THE TRADE-CARD OF WILLIAM BROWNE, A LONDON 
FISHING-TACKLE MAKER OF THE LATE 17th AND EARLY 


18th CENTURIES. Circa 1700 


Margrave who dwells amongst the booksellers in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard or to Mr. John Stubs 
near to the Swan in Golding Lane.”’ It is notice- 
able, however, that in the first edition the text 
reads: ‘“‘I will go with you either to Charles 


Brandon’s near to the Swan jp 
Golding Lane or to Mr. Fictcher’s.” 
(This latter was Oliver Fletcher's jp 
Dean’s Court, St. Paul’s.) Chen, in 
the 1655 edition, there follows what 
is perhaps the earliest mention of 
Kirby’s far-famed products: “Byt 
if you will buy choice hooks I wij 
one day walk with you to Charles 
Kerbye’s (sic) in Harp Alley in Shoe 
Lane who is the most exact and best 
hook maker that the nation affords,” 
It is pleasant to record that the name 
of Kirby is still a household word jn 
this connection. In Thomas Barker’s 
The Art of Angling (1651)—in subse. 
quent editions it is titled Barkey’s 
Delight—reference is made to Oliver 
Fletcher and John Hobs, who may 
well be identical with John Stubs 
mentioned above. The first edition 
of Chetham’s The Angler's Vade 
Mecum (1689) contains an advertise- 
ment of William Browne at the Sign 
of the Fish in Black Horse Alley at 
the steps near Fleet Bridge whose 
trade-card is illustrated in Fig. 1, 
Here Browne gives notice that he 
‘““Maketh all Sorts of Fishing-Rods, 
Artificial Flyes and Selleth Kerbie’s 
Hooks, the Indian Weed, commonly 
called Grass-Worms, Gentles, and all 
other sorts of Fishing-Tackle.” At 
the end of the preface in the third 
edition (1700) of the Vade Mecum, 
Browne advocates ‘“‘the East India 


Weed, which is the only thing for Trout, Carp 
and Bottom Fishing, first being well soaked 
for half an hour before you use it in water . . 

and then proves so strong and fine of a water 
colour that it deceives the fish much more than 
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To all Lovers of Angling. 


; : 4 “ iano ¥ ee oft bre. 
J O H N H E R R O, ‘ Bh 7 oaaeaads Mapleafothae Dron thy: ty 
At the Fith and Crown in Bell-Yard, near Temple-Bar, , 
Servant to the las Mr. Horxt1ns, 


AKES all Sorts of Fithing Rods, and all manner of the beft 
Fithing Tackle, Wholefale or Retail ; With the right Denton 
Hooks ; the beft Sort of Spring Snap Hooks for Pike ; and all other 


Sort of Filhing Hooks. 


He alfo Maketh the beft Sort of Artificial Flies, fo much admited by 
And alfo the Indian Weed, 
commonly called Grafs; the only Thing for Trout and Carp Fithing, 


all Gentlemen who have made ufe of them. 


when foaked for Half an Hour before ufed. 


He likewife Selleth the fine Silk-Worm-Gut, frefh come dyer ; It is 
as fine as a-Hair, and as {trong as Six: It is ufed, and approved of by 
feveral Anglers, for’Fly-fithing for Trout and Salmon. 


Anp the beft Sort of Winches, and fine Box Swivels, for Trout and 
And all Sorts of Trunks to fhoot Darts and Pellets. 
Stools ; and many other Curiofities in the Way of Angling. 


Salmon. 
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2.TRADE-CARDS OF JOHN HERRO, OF BELL YARD, NEAR TEMPLE BAR (1734) AND (right) 3—BARTHOLOMEW LOWE, 
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4.—_THE OLD AMBERLY TROUT DEPICTED ON THE TRADE-CARD OF GEORGE HUTCHINSON, OF SNOW HILL (1762). 
(Right) 5—THE FINELY ENGRAVED CARD OF MARY KNIGHT AND SON, OF CROOKED LANE (1760) 


hair or silk.’’ His trade-card portrays two the sign of the Golden Salmon & Spectacles pens and various small wares such as needles, 
anglers in Caroline costume, which would hardly that he was prepared to supply ‘‘all sorts of bodkins, also ‘‘Cane and Hazel Fishing Rods 
have commended itself to Walton or Markham Fish Hooks for Newfoundland, New England, and Lines and all sorts of Fishing Tackle.”’ 


as being unobtrusive. 
William Browne had his difficulties and of the World.’’ 


Virginia, Jamaica, Barbados or any other Parts When his house came to be demolished, along 
other London Bridge with the rest of the houses on the Bridge, in 


was ready to proclaim them. In the London dweller was Coles Child at the Blew Boar, who 1760, he removed to No. 123 Lower Thames 
Gazette of April 19, 1708, he deplored—or at would properly be described as a toy-man or Street facing St. Magnus Church, where he was 
least announced—that his wife had eloped and _haberdasher as he dealt in ink-horns, standishes, buried in 1771 and where his memorial tablet is 
taken the best of his goods with her. Two years buckles, coffee mills, horn lanthorns, fountain _ still to be seen. 


later, in the Daily Courant of March 28, 


Gervase Markham, in his Pleasure for 





1710, he protests that ‘‘ several having re- <== 
ported that the said William Browne is 
dead”’ he makes bold to assert “the report 
is false for he now liveth at the lower end of 
Black Horse Alley near Fleet Bridge and 
continues to sell, etc., etc.’’ Further, he 
takes the opportunity to remind us that 
“at some time past he liv’d at the Sign of | 
the Golden Fish in St. Paul’s Church Yard.”’ | 
The latest reference I have noted of Browne | 
was that in 1726 Charles Kirby gave warning 

in the Press that he had ceased to supply his | 
hooks to Browne and that henceforth they 
would be obtainable only from the maker | 
himself. 

In the third edition of Vade Mecum 
(1700) appeared an advertisement of 
“Robert Hopkins at the Sign of the Salmon 
in Bell Yard near Temple Barr,” the word- 
ing of which is very similar to that on the 
trade-card of William Browne, with the 
exception that he pronounces ‘ Denton’s 
Hooks of Yorkshire are known to be ye best 
hooks that ever was made,’”’ an opinion 
which, from the context, one may think to 
be not unbiased : ‘‘ Note these Hooks are 
Sold by Me and no other ,Person in the 
Kingdom,”’ 

The water above and below London 
Bridge as well as the piled outworks (star- 
lings as they were called), was resorted to 
as fishing stations, and this would account 
for the numbers of tackle-shops in Crooked 
Lane and other byways that led on to Fish 
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Princes, uses a phrase which has had a queer 
| sound to some readers when he says that 
tackle is ‘‘to be bought at the shops of all 
haberdashers’’; but the word used to have 
a wider meaning than is now attached to 
it, indicating a dealer in small wares. It 
originated from the pedlar’s haversack. 

A noticeable type ot trade-card is that 
of John Herro (Fig. 2) at the Fish & Crown 
in Bell Yard near Temple Bar. It is in the 
form of a broadsheet and displays a very 
handsome salmon surmounted by a crown. 
») On one of the versions I possess of John 
Herro’s card is a bill dated 1734 detailing 
a dozen or more items of tackle the last of 
which reads, ‘‘400 worms 1 shilling.’’ He 
states that he was “servant to the late Mr. 
Hopkins”’ (see above), i.e. was apprenticed 
to him, whose business he seems to have 
taken over. Herro, in turn, was succeeded 
by Onesimus Ustonson (see below) about 
the year 1760. Other cards of this broad- 
sheet type were issued by Gregory at the 
Dial & Fish, who also practised as a clock- 
maker (a bill on the back is dated 1771), and 
by Bartholomew Lowe (Fig. 3), successor to 
Stephen Penistone at the Sign of the Fish 
against Wych Street in Drury Lane. This 
also has a bill on the back of it, dated 1767. 
Penistone is recorded at this address in 
1756. 

The making of fishing-rods along with 
billiards cues, walking canes, flutes, punch 
ladles and general turnery goods is readily 

















Street Hill and down to the river. On 
London Bridge itself I have found only two 


understandable, and an agglomeration of 
such things is listed on the decorative trade- 


such shops. John Souch advertised inthe 6—TRADE-CARD OF JOHN CHESHIRE AND card of “George Hutchinson, turner, at ye 


Weekly Journal of February 26, 1730, from 


WILL BUSICK, OF CROOKED LANE (1754) 


Amberly Trout on Snow Hill (Fig. 4).’””" On 








To all Lovers of Angling. b 


SUCCESSOR TO THE LATE 


JOHN HERRO, 


AT THE 


Mr. 






























The Rottom of Bell-Yard, near Temple-Bar, LONDON 


AKES ail Sorts of Fifhing Rods, and all Manner of the be 
Fifhing Tackle, Wholefale and Retail, at the loweft 
Rates ; fells the right KIRBY’s HOOKS, being the beft tem- 
pered of any made, which cannot be had at any other Shop, the 
beft Sort of Artificial Flies, Menow Tackle, Jack and Perch, 
and Artificial Menows ; and al! Sorts of Artificial Baits, &c. made 
upon the faid Hooks, in the neateft Manner, for Pike, Salmon 
and Trout ; Spring Snap. Hooks ; Live and Dead Snap, and Live 
Bait Hooks, Trowling Hooks of various Sorts ; the beft Sort of 
treble and Double Box, and Single Swivels; Gimp, both Silver 
ind Gold ; the beit and fretheft Jndia Weed or Grafs, juft come 
3 likewife a frefh Parcel of fuperfine Silk Worm Gut, no 
ter ever feen in England, as fine as a Hair, and as ftrong as 
ix, the only Thing for Trout, Carp and Salmon ; the beft § rt 
Multiplying Brais Winches, both ftop and p'ain; Woved Hair 
ind Silk Lines, and all other Sorts of Limes for Angling ; various 
of Reels and Cafes; and ali Sorts of Pocket Books for 
ackle, Menow Kettles, and Nets to preferve Live Bait ; Fiting 
Paniers and Bags ; Variety of Geatle Boxes and Worm Bags ; 
Landing Nets and Hooks ; Fifbing Stools; Wicker and Leather 
Bottles ; and many other Curiofities, in the Way of Angling. 


N. B. All Sorts of Trunks to #hoot Darts and Pellets. 





7.—TRADE CARD OF ONESIMUS 
USTONSON, THE SUCCESSOR OF JOHN 
HERRO AT BELL YARD, circa 1760 


the back of my card is a bill dated 1762 for “a 
pair of Best Billiard Sticks’ priced at eight 
shillings. The clue to Hutchinson’s unusual sign 
is given in The Compleat Angler, where Piscator 
says ‘‘so does Sussex boast of several fish as 
namely a Shelsey Cockle, a Chichester Lobster, 
an Arundel Mullet and an Amerly (sic) Trout.” 


One of the fascinations of trade-card col- 
lecting is the opportunity it occasionally offers 
to trace an old shop through a succession of 
ownerships. Issued in the early part of the 18th 
century is a broadsheet of ‘‘Sarah Sandon who 
liveth at ye Sign of ye Compleat Angler in 
Crooked Lane and selleth all sorts of best fishing 
tackle for use of ye Sea or River . . . of every 
Size and Goodness.”’ She was followed at this 
address by a Mr. Knight who is known only 
from the card of his widow Mary Knight, who, 
when she had taken her son into partnership 
about the year 1760, issued a finely engraved 
card the work of Benjamin Cole (Fig. 5) 
announcing their association: ‘“‘Mary Knight 
and Son, Fishhook Makers at the Old Compleat 
Angler, a corner shop in Crooked Lane.” The 
Knight family were followed by Henry Stone 
and Charles Iverson, who make their first 
appearance in the London Directories in the 
year 1772. A later card probably indicates 
a further succession when Iverson would have 
become the senior partner and had taken into 
partnership a son of Henry Stone. The style of 
the firm then becomes Iverson & Stone, as it 
appears on a card in Miss Banks’s collection in 
the British Museum which she has dated 1792. 
Thus one can trace this business passing through 
six hands. 

A particularly well-designed card which 
owes much of its distinction to good lettering 
is that of John Cheshire and Will Busick at the 
Angler and Trout in Crooked Lane (Fig. 6). A 
bill on the back of it is dated 1754. It is inter- 
esting to find in the records of the Needle- 
makers’ Company that John Kirby, son of John 
Kirby (presumably the fish-hook maker), was 
bound apprentice to John Cheshire on January 
9, 1752. A somewhat free rendering of the ele- 
gant device on this card appears in a cartouche 
on the billhead, dated 1777, of George Gimber, 
fish-hook and needlemaker, No. 38, Crooked 
Lane, and probably indicates that Gimber suc- 
ceeded to that business. Later the firm was 
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Gimber & Bare at No. 10, Crooked 
Lane, premises which according to 
the 1817 Directory were occupied 
by George Gimber. A contempor- 
ary of Gimber was John Higgin- 
botham, fishing-rod maker, at 
the Golden Fish, No. 91, Strand 
(formerly of Drury Lane), whose 
advertisement is inserted in a 
copy of Shirley’s The Avngler’s 
Museum (c. 1784). In common 
with many other tackle shops he 
sold ‘‘ the right Kirby’s and Ford’s 
hooks so much admired for their 
Goodness of Temper.’’ Henry 
Patten, though primarily a cutler, 
issued a broadsheet addressed 
To all Lovers of Angling which 
is entirely devoted to fishing- 
tackle of all sorts including 


i 





“spring snaphooks, and gimp, 8.—A 19th-CENTURY FISHING-TACKLE MAKER'S 
ISSUED BY 
CLERKENWELL GREEN, circa 1830 


both yellow and white, with the 
best wove hair and silk lines.” 
I have five of his large trade- 
cards with bills on the backs of them dating 
from 1756 to 1771. 

Onesimus Ustonson, mentioned previously 
as successor to John Herro at the Fish & Crown 
at the bottom of Bell Yard, Fleet Street, is 
perhaps the best remembered of all the fishing- 
tackle makers of the 18th century. His dis- 
tinguished and sonorous name is unforgettable 
and his advertisements, one of which is illus- 
trated in Fig. 7, were numerous. He would 
seem to have taken over Herro’s business about 
1760, in which year he is said to have published 
an edition of the Compleat Angler, and in 1770 
a little work of his own. The True Art of 
Angling. In 1775 or thereabouts he removed 
from No. 48 in Bell Yard to No. 205, Fleet 
Street near-by. 

The London Directories give the name of 
Onesimus Ustonson at that address until 1798 
and his family after him as late as 1851, so that 
we have a record of the firm for nearly 100 
years. The trade-card of William Tanner, of 
Clerkenwell Green, c. 1830, illustrated in Fig. 8, 


THE SHADOW 


i NHE January afternoon was drawing in as 
I hurried over to Dale Farm; they were 
threshing a large oat stack, and getting 

near to the bottom. There had been little sign 

of rats, but I could see the farmer was anxious 
that none should escape when the last of the 
stack was forked up. 

As I helped him to fix netting round the 
stack he told me of his troubles. Rats were 
pulling the stacks to pieces; it was not safe to 
leave a sack of corn overnight; nor were the 
potato and mangold clamps free. Rats were 
everywhere, in the cobble walls and on beams in 
the barns, and he had even seen one running 
along the rain-water guttering of the house. 

I had a good reason, also, for wanting to 
see these rats caught. I had seen them arrive 
the previous autumn. 

It was shortly before ten o’clock on a 
bright moonlight night when I had turned into 
Hutton Lane. I could see far up the valley; 
speckles of silver marked the course of the Ure; 
two red signal lights shone brightly in the far 
distance; trees threw tattered shadows before 
me; an owl gliding silently over my head came 
to rest on a barn roof; all was silent as I passed 
Dale Farm. 

Turning to look over the fields I saw a 
moving shadow, too large for anything human. 
Instinctively I glanced towards the moon, half 
expecting to see its face behind a passing cloud. 
It was cold and clear; there could be no possi- 
bility of cloud reflection. 

I stood perfectly still for a moment, but 
the shadow moved rapidly over the field, 
towards the lane and a white gate where I was 
standing. It was impossible to form any idea 
of its size, though to me it resembled a long 
irregularly shaped black shroud being dragged 
over the ground by unseen hands. 

A sound subdued yet persistent, and con- 
stantly increasing in volume, was coming with 
it : not so much one sound, but a multitude of 
minute noises, as though a Lilliputian army were 
on the march. 
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WILLIAM TANNER, OF 


is a good example of a fishing-tackle maker’s 
card of the 19th century. 

The history of few sports has been so fully 
chronicled as that of fishing, and yet the indis- 
pensable makers of the tackle are so rarely men- 
tioned by name that some attempt has been 
made here to remedy this oversight as regards 
the earlier practitioners. The need for com- 
pression has prevented this article from being as 
full as one would like, and readers acquainted 
with the annals of the craft will doubtless notice 
omissions. I should like to acknowledge the 
assistance I have had from the ample footnotes 
provided by Sir Harris Nicolas in his edition of 
The Compleat Angler (1903) and from Mr. A, 
Courtney Williams’s entertaining and instructive 
volume Angling Diversions (1945), which, in 
many instances, have amplified my limited field 
of information. This is derived merely from the 
collection of trade-cards and clippings of such old 
advertisements as I have come across quite for- 
tuitously, for I have never followed the gentle 
art of angling in any other way. 


<> By JOHN WILLIAMSON 


I scarcely had time to collect my wits 
before the leaders were at the gateway. Scramb- 
ling on to the rails, I clung to the top bar, 
while a black flood raced beneath my feet. 

The vanguard poured through the gateway, 
over the road and up the grassy track into the 
stackyard. Instantly it dawned upon me. The 
creatures’ eyes reflected the moonlight and I 
caught the glint. Rats! Thousands of them, 
here in the gateway. I had chanced upon a 
phenomenon, rarely seen, of a mass migration 
of rats. They were quitting the local council 
tip, which lay beyond the brow of the field, for 
winter quarters in Dale Farm. 

The distance from the council tip to Dale 
Farm was a little under a mile. Obviously king 
rats had made that journey before, on their way 
from the farm to the tip in spring, as so often 
happens, before any offensive against them was 
begun. Rats seem to know of all plans against 
them and change their abode accordingly. 

All rat colonies have leaders who make 
decisions and hold the others together. It is 
these rats, bolder than the rest, who seem to be 
infected, almost, by a sixth sense, a natural 
premonition of when and how. It is they that 
give knowledge and support to the feeble- 
mindedness of their mates, and without them 
the colony would rapidly disintegrate. 

Suddenly the owls began. I saw the silent 
beating of their wings against the sky, and 
heard their dismal screeching among the 
buildings. I listened a moment to the wild cry, 
as these nocturnal hunters swooped, and seized 
their victims. Before morning other of those 
rats would have paid for their journey with 
their lives; though the majority, ensconced 
within the stacks and buildings of Dale Farm, 
would need more than the ingenuity of a few 
owls to lessen their numbers. 

Before we sheeted up the tackle for the 
night 357 rats lay within the-confining wire. 
There were many more than that, I knew; but 
a sinister fate awaited them when the rest of 
the stacks were threshed. 
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MYSTERY OF THE MARSH FROG 





of mysteries—about the Marsh Frog. 

Nothing, not even its popular name, seems 
to be settled about this handsome amphibian; 
its scientific name, Rana ridibunda, is attractive 
and euphonious, though I cannot trace any- 
thing resembling laughter in its owner’s voice. 
The frog has also been referred to as the Hun- 
garian Frog and, more recently as the Marsh 
Frog, a name which seems to be the most 
appropriate, for in England the frog has settled 
down and has become firmly established on 
Romney Marsh, in Kent. 


Tot ms is a real mystery—almost a series 





A MALE’ MARSH FROG (RANA RIDIBUNDA) WITH ITS 
VOCAL SACS DISTENDED 


A year or two ago, when I was first intro- 
duced to the frog by Dr. Malcolm Smith, 
scientific opinion was coming to the conclusion 
that it was a separate species and not merely a 
variety of the Edible Frog, Rana esculenta. 
Recently, however, there seems to have been a 
swing back to the view held by Boulenger in 
1897 that vidibunda is not a separate species. 
I suppose that time will show, and in the mean- 
time the systematists and professional zoolo- 
gists will have an opportunity of correcting and 
recorrecting each other on the subject. How- 
ever, whatever the result, the fact remains that 
vidibunda is here in England and looks as if 
nothing will shift it—in itself an interesting 
point. On the other hand, esculenta has always 
proved a fickle and unstable resident, here 
to-day and gone to-morrow. 

The story of the introduction of the Marsh 
Frog into the waterways of the Romney Marsh 
is of great interest to all concerned with natural 
history, since it is a remarkable case of rapid 
multiplication and spread. In 1935 a keen ama- 
teur naturalist put eight of these frogs into a 
pond in his garden in one of the villages on the 
Marsh. They throve, but found their quarters 
too cramped and set out to explore the near-by 
dykes. By 1937 local inhabitants were com- 
plaining of the noise they made in the breeding 
season. Here again is a puzzling feature. From 
what is known about the life cycle of the Marsh 
Frog, it seems unlikely that these eight frogs 
could have produced in two years a sufficient 
number of progeny to account for this; nor does 
it seem reasonable to suppose that the male pro- 
portion of these young could have become fully 
matured—and therefore vocal—in this time. 
There is, however, documentary evidence that 
the complaints regarding noise had become the 
subject of correspondence between local resi- 
dents and local authorities. Here is another 
mystery to be solved : Are the dates in question 
erroneous; do the frogs mature more rapidly 
than was thought; or did another enthusiast 
introduce some frogs earlier on and did he 
Temain discreetly quiet about it? Whatever the 
explanation, vidibunda has gone on from 
strength to strength, and there must be now 


By MAXWELL KNIGHT 


tens of thousands of frogs over an area stretch- 
ing from Hythe to Rye and Tenterden to Ham 
Street. 

Mr. Fisher’s excellent photographs give a 
clear picture of the size, expression, and vocal 
sacs of the male frog, but what about its colour? 
Of all creatures, a frog is the most difficult to 
describe in respect of colour: not only are there 
variations in different localities, but the ease 
with which an individual can change colour in 
relation to its surroundings leads to confusion 
and even error. In text- 
books so many frogs are 
described mainly from 
dead specimens that 
field naturalists might 
easily make mistakes if 
they relied on them. 
The basic colour of the 
Marsh Frog, however, 
is similar to that of 
weathered cement, a 
sort of greyish putty 
colour. As to pattern, 
the most noticeable fea- 
ture is a series of square 
dark brown spots on the 
legs, which remain 
visible during nearly all 
colour changes and seem 
to me to be the most 
constant feature of all. 
The vertebral yellowish 
green stripe that is near- 
ly always present in the 
Edible Frog seems to be 
nearly always absent in 
the Marsh Frog. As re- 
gards the English speci- 
mens I have seen, only 
three half-grown ones 
had this stripe, and this 
faded and returned with amazing swiftness ac- 
cording to the waxing and waning of the light. 
I have never seen a fully grown Marsh Frog 
with a stripe down its back. The Edible Frog 
seems always to be greenish to a greater or less 
degree, but the Marsh Frog is much more vari- 
able, though when basking in the sun on a bank 

which it will do for a very long time—it takes 
on a lovely grass-green hue. 

As to size, ridibunda greatly exceeds all our 
other frogs and toads: a fully grown female 
will measure anything from 95 to 125 mm. from 
snout to vent. I have a female in captivity at 
the moment which is 122 mm. and still growing. 

The rate of growth of these frogs also 
seems to be remarkably fast. Some I have had 
under observation for over a year when first 
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captured measured 48 mm. in length; nine 
weeks later they measured 80 mm., and a year 
later than this three of them measured 98, 100, 
and 103 mm. 

The diet of the Marsh Frog seems limitless. 
I have known them take beetles, grasshoppers, 
dragon-fly larve, moths, huge lob-worms and, 
I am ashamed to say, their own kith and kin 
nearly half as large as themselves. They will 
feed on land, in the water, and under the water, 
and although the marsh-men say that the young 
frogs consume thousands of mosquitos and their 
larvz, which I do not doubt, I fear the adults 
balance things by destroying the young of 
newts, toads, and the Common Frog. 

The breeding season is roughly the same as 
that of the Edible Frog—the month of May— 
and the noise made by the males at this time is 
really tremendous. The size of the vocal sacs 
can be plainly seen in one of the illustrations, 
and as the sac is a pale greyish-mauve when 
inflated, it can be easily distinguished. The 
habits of ridibunda, particularly during the 
breeding season, are most interesting. Although 
normally the frogs are very shy and leap into 
the water at the least alarm, when the nuptial 
time approaches and even when they are not 
actually preoccupied with mating, the females 
take little notice of observers. The males 
become very aggressive towards each other and 
show that they have quite an idea of territory. 
They will drive any rival male out of range by 
snapping and butting the intruder—a favourite 
target being the opponent’s vocal sacs as they are 
inflated. In general,the Marsh Frog, like the Edible 
Frog, is very aquatic and never seems to be 
more than a few yards from the water—such a 
distance as can be covered in one leap. The 
very long hind legs give considerable jumping 
powers, and though I believe these to be over- 
rated by some observers, a six-foot leap is not 
beyond a full-grown specimen, particularly 
when it is frightened. 

There is much more to be learnt about the 
Marsh Frog. Information is required regarding 
the exact age at which it comes into breeding 
form; and whether its tadpoles sometimes over- 
winter, as do those of esculenta. Again, its exact 
mode of hibernation is in some doubt: speci- 
mens I have had seem to like making little 
tunnels in the bank just where the water meets 
the land, and none has shown any signs of 
burying in the mud. These questions should 
provide field naturalists with work of an inter- 
esting and valuable nature; meanwhile, zoo- 
logists must decide whether our newest and 
largest amphibian is a true species or whether it 
is only a very large and handsome variation of 
Rana esculenta. 

The photographs illustrating this article are 
by Douglas Fisher. 
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possessing a kind of imitative or mock art 

that owes its existence to the amazingly 
inventive powers of, first, Georgian, then 
Victorian, ladies who shared our national aver- 
sion for doing anything that smacked of real 
professionalism and who knew long hours of 
uninterrupted leisure in the home. 

Thus, when these ladies modelled, they used 
bread more often than plaster or clay; for bricks, 
they took pretty shells with which they created 
the most enchanting of mimic temples and 
pavilions; or they constructed rustic villas and 
cottages of rice-gummed cardboard in the 
Gothic tradition. Of lambswool, felt and tiny 
scraps of coloured cotton and silk they made 
flowers, unclassified by any 
botanist, while of little black- 
thorn twigs, dipped in scarlet 
paint, they fashioned coral 
sprigs. 

In the schoolroom, 
elegant young misses learnt 
the laborious and most elab- 
orate art of paper mosaic, or 
filagree work, committing to 
posterity the armorial bear- 
ings of their family or the 
quaint picture of their ances- 
tral home in this frail but 
long-lasting medium. ‘‘I have 
learnt,’”’ wrote young Maria 
Holroyd from Sheffield Place, 
Sussex, in 1786, ‘‘ the Filagree 
work for this winter and have 
done a box in purple, green 
and gold for Mama. It is dirty 
work, the dye of the paper 
comes off when wet with gum.” 

Recently, a most inter- 
esting little book came into 
my hands—probably the only 
one of its kind. By Hannah 
Robertson (née Swan), its title 
is The Ladies School of Arts: 
being Instructions on every 
Useful and Ornamental Branch 
of a Lady’s Education. Printed 
at Edinburgh, 1806, when the 
authoress was in her 81st year. 

During the course of a 
strange, original life, full of 
tragic events, Hannah had 
always managed to support 
her family as a teacher of 
ornamental arts. Her auto- 
biography, which acts as 
opening prologue to _ her 
manual, is fascinating. 
Equally so are accurate details 
for the whole complex process 
involved in filagree work; of 
how the best gum flowers are 
made of worm-bags; what 
exactly constitutes pongs and 
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A la Ronde, Exmouth. Early 19th century 


garlands; how Diana’s tree is made; and other 
unique accomplishments. But Mrs. Hannah 
Robertson and the materials of her ornamental 
arts need a whole article to themselves. 

At the end of the 18th century Maria 
Edgeworth declared scornfully: ‘‘Our great- 
grandmothers distinguished themselves by truly 
substantial tent-stitch chairs and tables, by 
needlework pictures of Solomon and his queen, 
Sheba, that were so admirable in their day, but 
their day is now over. Filagree baskets take 
their place instead.” 

While Napoleon threatened England with 
invasion, feminine fingers were busy netting 
purses, manipulating alum, gold-thread and wax, 
copying line-engravings in human hair stitched 


EARLY 19th CENTURY 


A LA RONDE. 


on to white satin, counting beads, or doing 
Grecian tintoes. One of the most fashionable 
occupations of Regency days, which Princess 
Charlotte and her husband, Prince Leopold, 
enjoyed together at Claremont, was that of 
untwisting or drizzling. For hours gold and 
silver lace would be unravelled; gold from 
shoulder-knots, too, and epaulettes. Other 
names for this mad hobby was purfling or 
oakum-picking. 

The fashionable ladies’ magazines and jour- 
nals beginning to appear, such as The Lady's 
Monthly Museum, La Belle Assemblée, gave much 
space to writing-up these elegant and modish 
parlour arts. Literature was not above mention- 
ing them either. In the novels of Jane Austen 
and Thackeray one finds many 
a reference. Becky Sharp’s 
favourite occupation and one 
at which we presume she was 
unrivalled, was netting. She 
netted a green purse for Joseph 
Sedley. In Sense and Sensi- 
bility, Elinor Dashwood offered 
“‘to roll the papers”’ for little 
Lucy Steele, who was making 
a filagree basket. In the de- 
serted upstairs schoolroom at 
Mansfield Park, given over to 
Fanny Price, were “‘the trans- 
parencies,”” once perpetrated 
by the Bertram girls, now 
grown up. Jane Austen knew 
all about the embellishments 
of her day. In fact, her hero- 
ines, rarely stepping out of the 
house except to stroll in the 
shrubbery perhaps or take a 
carriage-drive, were real 
drawing-room and_ parlour 
women, up in every genteel 
pastime and handicraft. They 
never quote a cooking recipe, 
for instance, or are seen making 
jam. But Harriet Smith was a 
cypher addict and Catherine 
Morland a netting expert ! 


In real life, at this time, 
such ladies as Mrs. Lock, of 
Norbury, was famous for her 
‘pattern garlands” and Lady 
Templeton for her silhouettes. 
They carried on the tradition 
for artistic crafts laid down by 
Mrs. Delaney with her paper 
mosaics and shell-work; or 
Mrs. Elizabeth Montague with 
her celebrated featherwork. 
Not that shell-work, taught in 
every female academy, was 
démodé till well on in the 19th 
century. It still took first 
place almost, as Doctor John- 
son said it should, in a young 
lady’s education. Conchology, 
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i.e., the science of shells, was 
eminently suitable as a study for 
Early Victorian misses because 
“there is no cruelty in the 
pursuit, the subjects being so 
brightly clean and ornamental 
in a boudoir.” 

Shell-cabinets, not shell- 
shrines or grottoes, were now 
the rage. Along the shores of 
Weymouth, Brighton, Lyme 
Regis or Torquay, refined young 
persons called Amelia or Emme- 
line might have been seen 
pensively selecting this or that 
pretty shell under proper tute- 
lage. To afford a genteel topic 
of after-dinner conversation, 
their collections were arranged 
in hexagonal boxes of rose-wood 
or walnut, hinged together in 
pairs, and exhibited on Mama’s 
own boudoir table. To-day, high 
prices are asked for them and 
they are bought avidly. For 
they are extremely decorative 
objects as wall-ornaments, par- 
ticularly when illuminated. 

Another intriguing object 
was the sand or seaweed picture. 
A notice, in the Young Lady’s 
Magazine of 1850, evokes a whole 
social epoch in itself : “‘ Elegant 
Arts for Ladies comprise the 
making of Feather Flowers, Hair Ornaments, 
Porcupine Quill Work, Painting on Vellum, Glass 
and Velvet, Leather Work, the Gilding of Plaster 
Casts, Bead and Bugle Work, Seaweed Pictures, 
and the mysteries of Diaphonie and Poticho- 
manie.”’ 

For a long time I was baffled by the two 
last-named occupations. But eventually they 
were run to earth in another copy of the same 
journal, Potichomanie consists of taking ‘‘a 
common jar, similar in shape to one of foreign 
china, or a grape jar, and covering it entirely 
in widow’s lawn, which may be fixed on by paste 
or gum.”’ One then cuts coloured flowers, sold 
in special sheets for this craft at the stationers, 
and gums them on. Diaphonie is a transparent 
off-shoot, or twin companion, of potichomanie, 
which is opaque in effect when finished. 

A seaweed picture is hard to come by; so 
many have perished. But the one represented 
here is a very fine specimen, found at Brighton. 
On the back of this remarkable work is written : 
To Doctor Russell. From a very grateful 
Patient. 

E. F. Benson makes an interesting allusion 
to seaweeds in his book of personal reminiscences, 
Final Edition. He had a great-aunt who never 
failed to return from some seaside jaunt without 
a box stuffed full of seaweeds. One day she 
invited her great nephew to see, as she put it, 
“the beautiful destiny’ that waited her oceanic 
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treasure. ‘‘Great-aunt Henrietta then popped 
ach of her seaweeds into her sponging tin-bath 
and gently tilted it this way and that till the 
fibres expanded in the water and then floated 
them with extreme dexterity on to a sheet of 
cartridge paper. She spread the fibres out with 
a pin as if she was playing spillikens and they 
adhered to it by some glutinous quality of their 
own.” 

An enchanting description of an equally 
enchanting accomplishment as dead to-day as 
the dodo ! 

Sand pictures, their natural companions, 
are scarce, too, and not easily come by. The 
curiously-coloured sands with which they are 
composed are found in Alum Bay, Isle of Wight. 
They range from a rich brown, through a scale 
of silvery-greys and beiges to a peculiar olive- 
green. The one of Shank.in Chine shown here 
echoes the palette of John Piper exactly. It has 
just his choice of dark, dramatic browns and 
sombre greens. The cut-paper surround is as 
fine as a cobweb and as intricate in pattern. 

Fabric pictures, composed of a mosaic of 
patchwork pieces, in silk, felt, cotton, etc., 
usually take the form of delicious floral bouquets. 
But they are bouquets of fancy flowers of the 
mind, flowers that never adorned a garden. 
Placed in some classic urn cut from marbled 
paper or set in a little basket, woven of braid 
or cord, they are highly decorative. The whole 
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pictures without paint series that characterise 
the work of Victorian ladies have distinct orna- 
mental value. Consider some of the queer 
mediums in which they appear. Pictures in pin- 
pricks; in tinsel; in human hair. I saw one that 
featured the hair of an entire family. It was 
made in the form of a wonderful ancestral tree 
whose leaves varied from silver-grey, Grandpapa’s 
obvious contribution, to Baby Edwin’s blonde 
curls, On each branch, in minute copperplate 
handwriting, was fixed a tiny label, bearing the 
name and age of the donor in hair. 

So did our now vanished ladies of leisure 
employ their minds and hands, denied as they 
were the stimulus of proper education and the 
right of free entry into the professional studio- 
world, occupied only by men in their day. It is 
not surprising, then, how often one comes 
across a really brilliantly executed minor object 
of art, though it may take shape only in some 
fabric picture, say, as opposed to one in paint, 
or in some exquisitely modelled wax and shell 
group instead of one in bronze or marble. Such 
objects that were listed once as mere parlour 
accomplishments can illustrate, oddly enough, 
some stray chapters in domestic history, includ- 
ing social habits and costumes which would 
otherwise be lost. For this, they find an abiding 
place in many of our museums and a treasured 
niche, for their picturesque appeal and decora- 
tive value, in our war-stripped homes of to-day. 


(Right) SEAWEED PICTURE WITH ANJENGRAVED VIEW INSET OF 
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I WENT TO HEREFORD 


Written and Illustrated by 
LIONEL EDWARDS 


HILE finishing some pictures in Here- 

W fordshire at the end of last hunting 

season I received an unexpected request 
—could I paint a Hereford bull ? 

Unknown to my host, I had recently made 
a series of pictures of various English breeds of 
cattle for a book, and it so happened that the 
Hereford was the one breed not illustrated. 

It was with more than usual interest, there- 
fore, that my eye ran over the massive red and 
white creature that stood placidly eyeing me 
from his four-square stance on the spring grass. 
Here indeed was a thoroughbred, somewhat 
different from those to which I am accustomed— 
but none the less a champion in his own sphere. 

The Hereford Herd Book Society hold a 
series of shows and sales in spring and autumn, 
and I was invited to attend the last of the spring 
shows. Having observed, in my own market 
town, dairy calves making 30s., and Hereford 
cross dairy calves of the same age fetching £8, 
I was anxious to see more of these animals and 
how they were sold. 

The preparations for the show were con- 
siderable. From a very early age the pedigree 
bull is broken in to lead on a halter, and being a 
creature of most equable temper, the yearling 
bull takes it most easily. Anywhere in Here- 
fordshire you may suddenly come across a string 
of young bulls out on walking exercise, for road 
exercise is not only good for the feet, but also 
accustoms the bulls to traffic and the sight of 
unfamiliar objects. In fact their training is 
similar to the early training of a race-horse, 
except that a thoroughbred bull carries no saddle 
and race-horse yearlings are never shampooed ! 

This practice of washing the coat and face 
of all young bulls is not confined to the imme- 
diate pre-show days : it is a regular practice that 
keeps a young bull cleaner, healthier and 


“GOING AT 1,000 GUINEAS!” 


FREETOWN AMBASSADOR, A HEREFORD BULL. 


materially better equipped for growing than his 
unwashed brethren whose coats may well hold 
a batch of retarding lice ! 

It is wash-day with a vengeance. The only 
sign of a clothes-line is the halter, but all the 
other paraphernalia are there: soap, brushes, 
tubs of water. What a transformed creature 
emerges from the soapsuds, the white face 
gleams beneath the curly, silvery hair, and the 
smooth, dark red hide blooms an even deeper 
and richer hue, thrown into greater contrast by 
the white markings on feet, brisket and under- 
side, and the tip of the tail is a gauzy bloom, 
like a full-blown thistle ready for dispersal. 
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Oil painting by Lionel Edwards 


While I was making a sketch of this busy 
scene my host told me of a very enthusiastic 
Hereford breeder—a Welshman whose farm lies 
not far from the slopes of Plinlimmon—who 
owned a majestic Hereford bull which proved of 
inestimable benefit to his neighbours, whose 
cows were all brought to him for the very 
moderate stud fee of 10s. On the day of the last 
General Election the bull, freshly shampooed 
and brushed to the last hair, accompanied its 
owner, in shining leggings and best suit, to the 
polling booth, outside which it stood placidly 
among the crowd awaiting the emergence of its 
master, much to the delight of all assembled there, 
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In the auction yard at a Hereford sale 


The day of the show dawns at last. All over 
Herefordshire the whirr of stock lorries can be heard 
and soon some two or three hundred bulls are being 
unloaded into the specially built, numbered sheds 
at the Market. Great is the bureaucratic activity, 
too; for the Herd Book shows and sale are confined 
to entries from attested herds and each animal 
must be accompanied by a movement permit. It 
is, however, an amusing commentary on our 
schemes that any purchaser can insist on _ his 
animal being retested after the sale before he takes 
delivery. In the olden days, before the advent of 
stock lorries, most Hereford breeders made use of 
giant bull carts, drawn by horses, to convey their 
animals to market. Many adventures and en- 
counters between horses and bull are on record— 
once a bull emerged from his cart and gave horse 
and driver an adventurous ride. 


Between nine and ten o’clock the crowd of 
breeders, purchasers and the like grows thicker, and 
in the sheds knots of men, and women too, may be 
seen examining the various animals, which remain 
quite undisturbed by the bustle, and are to be ob- 
served quietly chewing the cud, munching a feed, 
or placidly sleeping. 

There are many who, like myself, are new- 
comers to this spectacle, and we must needs learn 
at least the points for which to look; but there are 
others whose knowledge of various herds, the bulls 
being used in them, and the families of cows, is 
such that they are able to look at a bull calf with 
more than the eye, seeking for signs of the sire 
which they may know well, and, from the cata- 
logues, the dam and dam’s sire. Again, there are 
those who have come to look for a new stock bull 
for a pedigree herd : and those with an eye on the 
overseas market, with buying commissions in their 
pockets. Indeed, the export market may be said 
to dominate the whole sale. Not so many years ago 
the home breeder could never afford to buy in the 
best bulls, whose export price was well beyond his 
reach, and this was a dangerous state of affairs, as 
herds may be weakened by the export of all that 
is best. Sometimes, however, there comes forward 
an Englishman who is prepared to fight the ex- 
porter. Suchan instance was witnessed at the first 
post-war sale, when a bull was sold for the record 
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PARADE OF YEARLINGS 


figure of 12,500 guineas, at which price the 
under-bidder, when exhorted to ‘‘come again,” 
turned his back and shook his head sadly 
but firmly. 

The buzz of speculation as to who will be 
to-day’s champion and what he will make is 
very audible as we wend our way to the rails of 
the judging ring for the first class to be led in. 
The ring is comparatively small, for the Army 
still holds the main ring, in which, before the 
war, one could see a whole class parading in 
ample space. To-day they are moving up and 
down an area not much wider than a street— 
which reminds me that in olden days the sales 
used to be held in the Broad Street, and photo- 
graphs are in existence showing the bulls being 
led up and down the pavement. 

As the class comes in we look for the good 
points, a strong masculine head with a wide fore- 
head, a bold but docile eye, not too much length 
from nose to eye, and a good wide muzzle. That 
is what a Hereford’s “‘ white face’’ should look 
like. 

Next look for the tremendous bone and 
muscled hocks, the deep flanks, well let down, 
the straight underline with its white markings, 
white legs to knee and hock, white mane and 
neck topped all over with a rich deep brown. 
The Hereford stands wide, and I suppose the 
most striking feature is the top line. When vou 
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AT A HEREFORD BULL SALE 


that Frank Russell has been selling Herefords 
since 1901, and the sale money since that date 
has passed the total of £4,000,000. The total 
sales of the 1947-48 season reached £91,800, and 
the highest price paid for one animal was 
£4,410. The record price was paid in 1946 when 
a Yorkshireman saved Weston Masterpice from 
export with a bid of 12,500 guineas. He has had 
his reward, for at this year’s Royal Show at 
York the bull was supreme champion, and a 
yearling son of his was first in his class and was 
sold for £2,000. This reminds me that York- 
shire has had an eye for Herefords for some 
time; in 1788 William Marshall wrote: ‘‘The 
Herefordshire breeded cattle, taking it all in all, 
may without risque, and believe, be deemed the 
first breed in the Island.” 

The export of Herefords has been pro- 
ceeding apace for many years, their ability to 
thrive in countries of extreme heat and sparse- 
ness of grass making them a familiar sight on 
American ranches. There is a story told which 
conveys the extent of this export trade better 
than any figures. A young American soldier 
over here during the war, on a trip through 
Herefordshire, was overheard to remark to his 
companion : “‘ They’ve an awful lot of our cattle 
over here.” 

The great need for food in the world to-day is 
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something which may remain 
with us for a long time now 
that thereis no longera layer of 
invisible exports to enable us to 
buy cheap imported food. Itis 
amazing that so small a coun- 
try as ours has been able to 
cover so much of the world’s 
surface with cattle, and the 
Hereford is popular not only 
in North and South America, 
but also in Australia, where it 
is recognised as being the 
supreme beef breed if recent 
show and sale results are 
anything to go by. And yet 
we purchase Argentine meat 
for 1s. 6d. a pound, and give 
our countrymen in Australia 
414d. a pound. In the slump, 
in Australia, you could buy a 
good Hereford bull for £4 and 
a sheep for 2s. 6d. 

Among the crowd round 
the sale ring you can see the 
wide-brimmed hats of overseas 
visitors, and here and there the 
flash of the kilt, for the Scots- 
men are here in some strength 
this year, and a heavy train- 
load of Herefords will cross the 
Border to-night. The massacre 
of Glencoe looms larger in our 
minds than the wholesale loss 
of cattle which resulted from 
the “‘’45,”’ but if Herefords can do well in Wales 
they can surely do so in Scotland, and perhaps 
we shall see Scottish beef again. And what a good 
thing it will be if fertility and abundance returns 
to those empty, sheep-sick glens, The evolution 
of grasses for poor land by Sir George Stapledon 
may well go hand-in-hand with the development 
of cattle-rearing on our native hills, for with 
cattle will come fertility and more healthy soil. 

So the day goes on; bull after bull comes 
into the ring, led by owner or stockman, and 
the total for the day mounts up. Often the 
judges’ verdicts are overruled by the prices paid 
by the purchasers. An unplaced yearling from 
a famous herd comes into the ring; he has not 
won a prize, but £1,000 is bid within two 
minutes, and before the minute hand is round 
again the price has doubled, trebled, quad- 
rupled. Four thousand guineas for a yearling. 
How glad I am that I am not a judge. And how 
I envy the owner—what a delirious sense of well- 
being and ‘‘I told you so”’ must he feel. 

At length the crowd begins to melt away, 
as the purchasers go to see their animals safely 
transported home. Before the hammer has 
fallen for the last time trains, wagons, stock 
lorries are already speeding away to every part 
of the country, with yet another crop of these 
grand, pre-potent beef products. 





stand in front you see this wide, straight strong back going away 
to the tail, the end of which has a white bush. 

As the classes parade past, one becomes more and more aware 
j of those massive heads, full of contentment and docility, the full 
necks with great dewlaps, the well-sprung ribs and the lovely 
smooth lines, neat shoulders and aristocratic, swaying walk. 

The crowd thickens at the end of the long, narrow ring, as the 
winners of classes enter for the judging of the championship, and 
socn there is a discreet flutter of clapping as the show’s champion 
is led away to be photographed and thence back to his stall. All 
the bulls are now being examined by the 2,000-odd breeders, 
buyers, and stockmen. The selection of a stud bull is a tremen- 
dous task, for the breeder of a herd of cows has to match char- 
acteristics, to compensate weaknesses, and, above all, to keep a 
watch on the respective pedigrees. Even then the final choice is 
something of a gamble, for the Herd Book contains nearly 2,000 
registered bulls and 7,000 cows and their produce. 

Next we walk round the stall to see the season’s selection. 
As an onlooker I am fortunately not inflicted with the necessity of 
making a selection, as is the exporter with commissions to be ful- 
filled, nor with the disappointment of a vendor who expected his 
bull to be placed higher in his class. 

The bell begins to ring and the crowd enters the covered sale 
ting which lies behind the long rows of stalls, the first-comers 
hurrying to gain points of vantage on the tiers of seats that rise 
steeply to near the roof of the building. 

There is a buzzing and bustle of preparation and anticipation, 
and then, above the babel of conversation the auctioneer can be 
heard making his preliminary remarks. My neighbour tells me 
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A young bull is prepared for the show ring 
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STRATF IELD SAYE HOUSE, HAMPSHIRE—IV 


THE SEAT OF 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


After 1817 the Duke of Wellington filled the house, built c. 1630 and 
transformed by Lord Rivers 1745-90, with his acquisitions from Paris, 


Spain and contemporary London. 


They have recently been carefully 


rearranged by the present Duke 


Y 1820 Wellington, still no older than 
B 51, was installed in his two houses, 

Stratfield Saye, and the big house at 
Hyde Park Corner which his elder brother, 
the Marquess Wellesley, had sold to him, in 
symbolic acknowledgment of his eclipse by 
Arthur, Duke of Wellington, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and Victoria, Marquess of Wellington, Douro 
and Torres Vedras, Prince of Waterloo, 
Grandee of Spain, etc. After 1828 a third 
was added, Walmer Castle, which he held as 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, and occu- 
pied thenceforward as much as either. 
Indeed, when he became an active politician 
he was very little at Stratfield Saye, which 
was, however, much used by the Duchess 
till her death in 1832. 

Readers of his latest biography by Mr. 
Guedalla are familiar with the somewhat 
distant relations that prevailed between the 
Duke and “ poor Kitty Pakenham.” The 


odd, indeed pathetic, régime prevailing was 
represented by the arrangement of the house. 
The Duchess had her bedroom suite at the 
north end of the garden front, over the dining- 


2.—THE LIBRARY 


FROM THE SOUTH END. 


room which Lord: Riv- 
ers had added to the 
Charles I house; the 
Duke his flat, consist- 
ing of a small bed- 
room, dressing-room, 
and gloomy bathroom, 
adjoining his study on 
the ground floor at the 
south-west corner: a 
distance, as the foot- 
man carried their 
inter-communications, 
of nearly a hundred 
yards. And yet was 
“poor Kitty”’ really so 
faded, dim and incompetent a cypher in the 
house as biographers represent? As hostess 
and housekeeper there seems little doubt of it. 
But, at least, it is to her that we owe a not 
unskilful picture of the big library as it was, 
in the year 1820 (Fig. 4). But it is unlikely 
that she had much voice in the arrangement 
of the rooms. Evidence on the Duke’s taste 
in this matter is conflicting. At Walmer his 


CHILDREN IN 
1852. 


MINIATURE ON IVORY, 


1.—THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND HIS GRAND. 
THE LIBRARY AT STRATFIELD SAYE. 


BY ROBERT THORBURN, 
1818-85 


bedroom was of Spartan simplicity; but at 
Apsley House he slept in a magnificent French 
Empire bed; and at Stratfield Saye there is 
ample testimony to his pleasure in sumptuous 
Buhl and Louis XVI pieces. He bought all 
the Buhl furniture and other works of art. He 
also amused himself decorating bedrooms by 
imitating Lord Rivers’s treatment of the 
gallery with applied prints. The walls of these 


ABOVE THE CHIMNEY-PIECE, THE ASCENSION, BY TINTORETTO 








COUNTRY 


3.—THE LIBRARY. FADED SILK WALLS, DULL GILT CEILING, GRAINED OAK WOODWORK 


(Fig.5) are pasted all over with an astonishing 
medley of engraved landscapes, antiquities, 
sporting, Indian, and Wellingtonian subjects, 
including here and there such a rarity as 
Rembrandt’s etching, The Three Trees, but 
to the Duke merely a print of particular size 
and shape. They are framed in strips of 
printed paper and each room is “ signed ’’ by 
a print of one of the innumerable portraits 
of himself, generally over the fireplace. The 


what was known as the billiard-room, the 
french windows of which open into the big 
conservatory that the old Duke added about 
1840. It has a golden hue, from the grained 
oak woodwork, old striped silk on the walls, 
originally blue, but now faded to a soft gold, 
dimly gilded ceiling and tooled books. It 
owes its form to Lord Rivers; the classical 
frieze, the ceiling of rosettes contained in 
octagon frames, and the doorcase with acan- 


thus lintel pointing to the earlier, Kentian, 
phase of his alterations c. 1745. It was 
originally entered direct from the hall, with 
which it was thus contemporary. The arch- 
way to the billiard-room was made subse- 
quently. Some of the original furniture seen 
in the drawing is still in place, including the 
lion-fronted chairs by George Smith, and the 
bergére chair in which the Duke is seated 
in Thorburn’s picture; but the round table 


marshalling is as neatly symmetrical as of an 

army on parade. There also exist minute in- 
structions in his handwriting as to the hanging of the 
pictures in the drawing-room. We may conclude, 
therefore, that the Duchess’s drawing of the library 
was a tribute of admiration to her great husband’s 
skill in this homely exercise as in all others. 

Thirty years later, in the last year of the Great 
Duke’s life, the same beautiful room was depicted 
again in a miniature on ivory of exceptional size, by 
Thorburn (Fig. 1). By then his Duchess was long 
since dead, so were all his historic contemporaries. 
Doubly alone in the solitude of his deafness, Welling- 
ton still delighted in children, though less boisterously 
now than in the days when a pillow fight, or a romp 
along the passages, was a daily ritual with them. The 
light of a summer evening is fading through the win- 
dows as he sits with his younger son Charles’s child- 
ren: on the left, Henry, 3rd Duke, Mary Angela 
(married Mr. Jervoise Scott, of Rotherfield), Arthur, 
4th Duke (father of the 5th and present Dukes), and 
at his knee Victoria (Lady Holmpatrick). It was 
through their mother Augusta Sophia Pierrepont, 
grand-daughter of the Ist Earl Manvers, that some 
notable pictures relating to the Pierrepont, Meadows 
and Cecil families came to Stratfield Saye. 

he library itself (Figs. 2 and 3) adjoins the hall 
and is prolonged southwards through the archway to 


4.—SKETCH OF THE LIBRARY AS IN 1820, BY THE Ist DUCHESS OF 
WELLINGTON 
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from Deepdene has been introduced by the present Duke, 
In the now tableless billiard-room are grouped pict ires of 
equine and sporting subjects including: Copenhagen by 
Ward; Sir Philip Meadows Teaching Frederick Prince of Wales 
to Ride, by Wootton; and Grant’s famous Melton Hunt~ 
the breakfast party of which the scene was at Belvoir—bought 
by the Ist Duke. 

Out of it opens the study (Fig. 6) in the S.W. wing of the 
Carolean house, and redecorated by Lord Rivers. The furnj- 
ture, of great interest and nearly all 18th-century, must be 
reserved for separate notice, but it can be remarked that the 
noble Chippendale writing-desk is identified in the inven- 
tories as having been bought with the house. Over the fire. 
place (Fig. 8) is Russell’s pastel of the children of the Ist 
Marquess of Exeter (the ‘Lord of Burghley’’), one of whom 
was the mother of Augusta Sophia Pierrepont, grandmother 
of the present Duke. The fine Georgian mahogany bookcases 





5.—ONE OF THE BEDROOMS DECORATED WITH PRINTS BY 
THE GREAT DUKE 
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8.—IN THE STUDY. CHILDREN OF “THE LORD OF 
BURGHLEY”; PASTEL BY RUSSELL 


contain a varied assembly of treasures ranging from medi- 
eval illuminated MSS., captured at Vittoria, to ikons. 

From this remote, light, room that keeps an eye on the 
front door, open the Great Duke’s modest quarters, though 
these are no longer furnished as such, apart from the some- 
what forbidding bathroom. A small staircase gives private 
access to the upper floor. The S.E. ground-floor rooms ad- 
joining the end of the gallery, were also a bedroom suite for 
distinguished visitors, but are now disused. A curious and 
remarkable feature of many of the bedrooms is their provision 
with water-closets each contained in what appears to be a 
large bird’s-eye maple cupboard. This modern amenity was, 
however, due to the Ist Duke. 

The gallery and drawing-room illustrated last week are 
linked by a sitting-room (Fig. 7) devoted to family portraits 
of small size. The Thorburn is visible over the fireplace. 
Towards the right is seen Hogarth’s conversation of Richard 
Colley, who assumed the name of Wesley and became Ist Lord 
Mornington, with his family. Next it isa modern copy from a 
caricature group of Irish musicians (now at Glaslough, in I[re- 
land) of his son, who combined the honours of Earl of Morn- 
ington, Professor of Music at Trinity College, and paternity 
of the amazing Wellesley brothers. 

We see three of them (Fig. 10) in the dining-room; on 
the left is Col. the Hon. Arthur Wesley—barely recognisable 
as the Duke in embryo; next him the Hon. Henry Wesley, 
created Baron Cowley; both by Hoppner. Much the most 
impressive looks the Hon. and Rev. Gerald Valerian Wellesley, 
the 4th brother, who attained no greater honour than chap- 
laincy to Queen Victoria. The fourth portrait is of Lady 
Charlotte Greville. There are absent from this photograph 
the 2nd brother, created Lord Maryborough, and eventually 
3rd Earl of Mornington, and Richard, the eldest, who, as 
Marquess Wellesley, K.G., K.P., etc., Governor General of 
India, for so long led in the family steeplechase. But in Fig. 9, 
7.—SITTING-ROOM BETWEEN THE GALLERY AND THE on the right, is his second wife, formerly Mrs. Paterson, née 

DRAWING-ROOM Marianne Caton, of Philadelphia, who had the «unique 
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distinction in the Wellesley family 
of being related to Napoleon: for 
her first husband’s sister was the first 
wife of Jerome Buonaparte. Her 
rtrait is by Lawrence; that over 
the fireplace, by Hoppner, one of 
his happiest compositions, of Lady 
Anne Fitzroy, the brothers’ only 
sister. On the opposite wall (Fig. 
11) above the _ flamboyantly 
Regency sideboard hangs North- 
cote’s Anne Hill, Countess of Morn- 
ington, with her thin, clever face, 
that launched this astonishing brood 
of brothers; between two portraits 
of her father-in-law, the lst Lord 
Mornington, as a young and a 
middle-aged man. Presiding over 
the assembly is one of Allan Ram- 
say’s state portraits of George III, 
the King whom the family served 
so well (in his later years). He 
had been painted thus about the 
time that Lord Rivers, lately his 
Ambassador at Madrid, added the 
dining-room at the north end of the 
east front, probably soon after 1771. 
Its ceiling pattern is a copy of one 
illustrated in Robert Wood’s Pal- 
myra, published 1753, the draughts- 
man being Giambatista Borra. The 
latter, after the expedition’s return, 
was much employed at Stowe, and it 
seems not unlikely that Lord Rivers 
(whose connection with Pitt must 
surely have made him familiar with Stowe) 
employed Borra to design this room. The 
MS. account describes the room as orig- 
inally “painted in fresco.’’ The dining chairs 
and tables are of the admirable functional 
type brought to perfection in the Regency ; but 
the pair of gilt console tables flanking the fire- 
place (of yellow siena and statuary marble) 
came from the Cardinal Fesch sale, together 
with the marble vases surmounting them. 

We have now completed, however super- 
ficially, our tour of Stratfield Saye, perforce 
of time and space noticing only the salient 
treasures. Nevertheless the impression given 
must surely be one of remarkable complete- 
ness, continuous respect for its artistic and 
historic wealth. The opposite was, in fact, 
the case. After the death of the 3rd Duke 
in 1900 the home was empty for many years, 
as the 4th Duke preferred to live elsewhere 
in the county, at Ewhurst. Prior to his death 
in 1934 Stratfield Saye had become the home 
of his eldest son, later the 5th Duke, who, 
though taking remarkable care for the pre- 
servation of the contents from fire, was more 
interested in the sporting amenities of the 
place than in its historical associations; while 
his son, 6th Duke for less than 2 years before 
his gallant death in the Italian campaign in 
1943, resided but a few months there as its 
lord. Nothing, however, had been removed 
from the house, till at this juncture a consider- 
able proportion of its finest furniture passed 
to the 5th Duke’s widow and daughter. The 
third son of the 4th Duke then succeeded, who 
in earlier life was a well-known architect, and 
a connoisseur more particularly of the period 
of his great-grandfather. It is very largely 
to his discernment and expert knowledge— 
and in no small measure to his own collection 
of works of art—that is due the making good 
of these deficiencies and the presence of those 
qualities which we have noticed. The historic 
house and its contents are now seen, indeed, to 
better advantage and with fuller apprecia- 
tion than at any time for 130 years. 


(Right) 11—THE DINING-ROOM SIDE- 

BOARD. Above, the Countess of Morning- 

ton, mother of the Wellesley brothers, by 
Northcote 
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9.—THE DINING-ROOM, ADDED BY LORD RIVERS PROBABLY c. 1775 
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10.—THREE WELLESLEY BROTHERS: ARTHUR, HENRY (LORD COWLEY) AND 
THE REV. GERALD VALERIAN 
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OLD-TIME TOOLS AND APPLIANCES 


ANY woodworking and other 
M hand tools have changed little 

basically during the centuries. 
Axes, adzes, hammers, mallets, chisels, 
gouges, saws, spokeshaves, bradawls, 
braces and bits and pincers have kept 
the same form for 2,000 years or more. 
A mason’s mallet at the Science Museum, 
South Kensington, found in an Egyptian 
tomb of B.c. 1370, is almost identical 
with to-day’s pattern. But the range of 
specialised tools has increased gradually, 
and planes, probably invented by the 
Romans about a.p. 50, have, since the 
16th century, largely superseded adzes, 


and screws have occasioned screw- 
drivers. The main difference is that 
formerly tools were, wherever prac- OLD. 


ticable, decorated, often by the hands 

using them, but now they are strictly utilitarian, mass-produced 
and shop-supplied. Nevertheless, functionally they have im- 
proved enormously, owing to developments in steel. 

How closely the familiar modern steel plane resembles a 
Roman plane of wood, plated with iron on sides and sole is 
shown in Fig. 1. The plane illustrated, dates from, at latest, 
the 4th century A.D., was excavated at Silcester and is now in 
Reading Museum. Although the finish of medizval woodwork 
suggests the adze, not the plane, as the common facing tool for 
large, flat surfaces, it is improbable that the method of manu- 
facturing and using the carpenter’s plane was wholly lost during 
the Dark Ages. That the smoothing plane was in use in 1514 
is proved by a modern-looking example in Diirer’s famous 
Melancholia, engraved in that year. An actual specimen used 
on the Dutch expedition to Nova Zembla in 1596 is in the 
Rijks Museum, Amsterdam. 

The four planes in Fig. 2 exemplify the work with which 17th- 
and 18th-century craftsmen embellished teols. The early 18th- 
century beechwood long-plane (background), with carving on the 
handle, has on the front a grotesque face, composed of leaf scrolls. 

A certain type of modern routing plane, with narrow iron, 
is familiarly known to woodworkers as an “‘old woman’s tooth,”’ 
but few why use it know that once it was apparently carved 
as a grotesque face, the shavings being ejected from the old 
woman’s mouth. Whether shape created name, or name inspired 
design, I know not, but the discovery of the amusing walnut 
example (middle) is among my most treasured finds. It appears 
to be a 17th-century specimen, probably French. The beechwood 
adjustable fillister plane (left) is a fine specimen, carved with the 
date 1764. The skew mouthed side-moulding plane (right), also 
of beech, is dated 1729. 

Fig. 3 illustrates a selection of old English woodworking 
tools in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The hammer is signed 
“Leander Green 1694’’; the beechwood jointer plane, with 
carved handles, is dated 1771. The moulding plane is stamped 
“Michael Saxby & F.C., 1756.’ The two steel gouges, the chisel 
and the screwdriver all have boxwood handles carved with mid- 
18th-century dates. : 

The quaintly carved boxwood ancestor of the modern hand- 
brace (Fig. 4), also in the Victoria and Albert Museum, is dated 
1642. A simpler form of this useful tool, made about 1880 by 
Sorby, of Sheffield, a name still familiar to woodworkers, is shown 
in the middle of Fig. 5. This brace, except for the revolving 


By EDWARD H. PINTO 





1.—A ROMAN PLANE NOT LESS THAN 1,600 YEARS 


In the Reading Museum 


handle, is cut from a single piece of 
beech, strengthened by brass piates, | 
saw an identical specimen in use recently 
and, in spite of a lapse of 450 years, it 
closely resembles an example in a paint- 
ing executed about 1438 by ‘‘The Master 
of Flemalle.’’ This picture, now in the 
Merode Gallery, Brussels, depicts St. 
Joseph boring a series of holes in a board. 

To the right of the brace is a “hol- 
low”? beechwood moulding plane dated 
1722, an iron headed, steel tipped adze, 
a 19th-century bullnose plane and a most 
unusual, curiously-shaped early walnut- 
wood plane, with rear side-bulges, a 
secondary entry to the mouth for eject- 
ing shavings and a crossbar handle in 
front. 





2.—l7th- AND 18th-CENTURY PLANES 


Although these old woodworking tools often show considerable individuality, 
I disagree with the general contention that their users invariably made them. 
This applies particularly to planes, which, in my opinion, were made com- 


mercially in the 18th-century. 


My theory is supported by the fact that my 


fillister plane of 1764, side-moulding plane of 1729 (Fig. 2) and moulding plane 
of 1722 (Fig. 5), the Victoria and Albert Museum’s jointer plane of 1771 (Fig. 3) 
and two 18th-century planes in the collection of Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Bagshawe, 
all have in common carved whorls on their handles and plane-iron wedges, close 
resemblance in the ciphers of the dates, in the scrolled panels in which they are 


inserted and in the carving of the mouths. 


or German origin. 


To me their carving suggests Flemish 


Immediately left of the brace in Fig. 5 are two willow working tools made 


of walnut. 


In front, the steel-soled adjustable stripper has a Y-shaped iron, 


which rips the skin off the willows as they are passed through. Behind, is a 
willow plane. The four devices (Fig. 5, left) were all adjuncts of the vintners’ 


or brewers’ trade. 


The boxwood bottle sealer with brass ‘‘chuck’”’ (extreme 


left) has a hollow handle containing brass stamps engraved ‘“‘Rum,”’ “Port,” 


“Sherry,”’ etc.; two are shown in front. 





3.—18th-CENTURY WOODWORKING TOOLS. 


In the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
4.—A 17th-CENTURY GROTESQUELY CARVED BRACE. In the Victoria and Albert Museum 





(Right) 


Standing adjacent to them are two 
19th-century bottling devices. That shown 
with plunger partly extended is stamped 
““C, Bosselaers Patent’’ and search at the 
Patent Office has established that it was 
patented in 1860 as ‘‘An improved appar- 
atus for corking bottles, jars and other 
vessels.”” In use, the cover with its sliding 
plunger was first removed and a cork in- 
serted in the tube, which tapers at the bot- 
tom, where it is recessed to engage over the 
neck of the bottle. The cover with plunger 
was then replaced and the top of the plunger 
struck with a mallet until the cork entered 
the bottle. 

In front is a vintner’s slide rule. It has 
four boxwood sections: the main body and 
three slides. As well as being a normal slide 
for multiplication, division, squares, cubes, 
and roots, it contains numerous other 
scales, relating specifically to vintners’ and 
brewers’ calculations. Because the rule is 
engraved with the name of Owen Gill, 
its owner, and Edward Roberts, of Dove 
Court, Old Jewry, its maker, it has proved 
possible to trace its history through the 
courtesy of the Worshipful Company of 
Vintners. 

About 1775 a Mr. William Gill evolved 
a system of ascertaining varying contents 
of casks and various vintners’ constants by 
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5._TOOLS AND APPLIANCES OF THE WOODWORKING, VINTNERS’ AND WILLOW- AND STRAW-WORKERS’ TRADES. 
(Right) 6—MAINLY LEATHER-WORKERS’ AND STRAW-WORKERS’ TOOLS 


using slides and he commissioned Roberts, of Dove Court, to make 
them. They were quickly proved inaccurate and apparently only 
six were made. The six were eventually used by some enterprising 
wine merchants, obviously including Owen Gill, who was presum- 
ably related to the inventor; these merchants are supposed to have 
toved with rule and cask in order to impress their customers with 
their scholarship. 

The large device in the background of Fig. 5, is a beechwood 
plait mill with boxwood rollers, introduced in 1807 for flattening the 
straw plaits used in hat making. The two battledore shaped 
mahogany stands (Fig. 6, middle) are straw splitters of a pattern 
adopted about 1815. Their circular apertures are provided with a 
plurality of cutting blades, arranged like the spokes of a wheel and 
varying in number from five to nine. In the “hub” of each wheel 
is a Sharp spike; this guides the entry of the straw, which, on being 
pushed through, emerges neatly divided into “‘splints.”’ 

Between the straw splitters is an old race knife, as used by 
carpenters for registering junctions for heavy frame work and by 
lumbermen and coopers for marking and numbering. In front is 
an osier splitter. Left is an old spinet wire stretcher and extreme 
left a rosewood tube containing a spring-actuated needle, which may 
have been used for scarifying, or possibly for lace pattern making. 
Immediately behind is a mystery piece—a two-piece rosewood 
funnel with a ramrod, presumably for clearing it. Behind this is an 
old-time cobblers’ “pocket-size stock’’ or foot measurer. Across 
the back of the picture the long ashwood object of tweezer form 
is a shoemaker’s ‘“‘clam,’’ made about 100 years ago. Held upright 
between the knees of the seated cobbler, its springy jaws acted asa 
clamp for footwear, during manufacture or under repair. Right, 
centre front, is an old edge setting iron, for smoothing and rounding 
edges of soles of footwear; its iron has two grooves of different 
width for use respectively for gentlemen’s and ladies’ boots and 
shoes. In front, the wood handle, with two pivoted and sharply 
ground iron hooks, which fold into the grooves and are secured by 
the screw-on cap, is probably some unusual variant of the ‘race ”’ 
already described. The large beechwood tongs (belonging to the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew) show considerable signs of antiquity, 
but their purpose is unknown. 

Fig. 7 is devoted to, sail-making implements. Here the wood 
carver and user undoubtedly were one, as these objects always show 
individuality. The tool with handle formed as a clenched fist is a 
“serving mallet’’ or ‘‘serving board.’’ The concave crescent shaped 
blade fitted over the rope which it was desired to ‘‘serve’’ or sew to 
the canvas. The tool was used for straining or drawing tight the 
spun yarn, sail-maker’s twine or sisal used in the sewing. In the 
convex side of the blade are two grooves for straining on the yarn. 
Commander Hart, of Chipping Campden, has told me that the sail- 
maker’s rhyming formula for using this tool 
ran as follows : 

Worm and parcel with the lay, 
Turn and serve the other way. 

The other six implements were known alter- 
natively as sail-maker’s “‘liners,’’ ‘‘smoothers,”’ 
“tubbers,”’ ‘‘presses,”” or ‘‘markers.’’ Their 
purpose was to smooth seams in canvas by rub- 
bing the heart-shaped blades away from the 
user and flattening the double line of waxed 
twine stitches along the selvedge. All these tools 
have blades of similar shape and all my speci- 
mens, except one, are of beautifully patinated 
hardwood. Some are photographed flat and 
some on edge to show the heart shaped section of 
the blade. The walrus ivory specimen, with 
Turk’s head terminal, has the compass points 
engraved on one face and on the reverse, a 
crowned heart containing a crucifix. 

The tool on the left of Fig. 8 may be a 
leather-maker’s punch, or alternatively a mark- 
ing awl. Almost certainly of German origin 
and of the late 16th or 17th century, the poly- 
chromed and deeply carved handle suggests 


9.—A 19th-CENTURY PRINTING PRESS, HAT- 
BRAID-MAKER’S HAND LOOM, A GOFFERING STACK AND A WAIST MEASURER. 
From the Rev. C. J. Sharp’s collection at Shepreth, Cambridgeshire 











7.—18th-CENTURY TOOLS USED BY THE SAIL-MAKER. (Right) 
8.—AN AWL OR PUNCH WITH CARVED HANDLE, A MUSIC “LINER,” 
A JEWELLER’S RING-MEASURER, AND A HAT STRETCHER 


some quaint Grimm’s fairy tale, with its figure of a bearded man with a baby in 
a basket on his back. He is astride a pig, with his chin resting on the tail. 
The pig, its head behind him, is about to grasp a piglet in its mouth. In 
the middle is an 18th- or early 19th-century jeweller’s ring-measuring stick 
of boxwood and right is an adjustable hat stretcher. The finely made brass 
implement above, with lignum vitae handle, was used for ‘‘lining’’ music sheets 
before the days of ruled paper. The small circular well holds the ink, which 
flows through the outlet into the five channels and functions most efficiently. 

Fig. 9 depicts (left) an early 19th-century oak hand printing set containing 
its original type and type-setting block in the drawer. The next two items, of 
the same period, are a top-hat-maker’s mould or block and a glove-maker’s 
sectional stretching block, both adjustable in size by insertion or removal of 
separate sections. One from the right is a late 18th- or 19th-century braid- 
maker’s hand loom. Extreme right is an 18th-century goffering stack used for 
crimping ruffles and cap trimmings after washing, by weaving the damp ruffles 
in and out of loose wooden quills, which fit into the slide. The wooden head of 
the frame was clamped down when the press was filled. The quaint appliance 
in front is an old-time waist measurer. 





AND GLOVE-MAKER’S BLOCKS, 
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REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


brink of writing about the recent proposal 

of the English Union that golf clubs should 
hold competitions in which the players are con- 
fined to an armoury of seven clubs apiece, in 
order to see how they fare and to compare notes 
as to the result. I have hesitated, partly 
because the topic of disarmament was not a 
wholly new one, thongh that might produce too 
many inhibitions; partly because it might be 
thought to have something to do with the rules. 
A burnt child dreads the fire, and I have had 
plenty of the rules in the last two years or more. 
Further, on any such subject a member of the 
Rules of Golf Committee who is also a writer 
on golf must in his dual capacity tread deli- 
cately. However, there is here as yet really no 
question of making new rules, though one 
might conceivably arise some day. So it is 
possible to treat the proposal simply as what it 
is, an experiment, and an interesting one. 


| ise some little time I have been on the 


* * * 


As I have said, the reduction of armaments 
has been proposed before. By chance I found 
something I had written about it a dozen or 
more years ago. An old friend, and in his day 
a very good golfer, who gave up the game too 
early, Mr. O. T. Falk, had then been writing to 
The Times suggesting legislation of a revolutionary 
character, whereby the permissible maximum 
should be three clubs. To-day one of the chief 
arguments for reduction is a saving of expense, 
both in clubs and caddies. When Mr. Falk 
wrote his letter some years before the war we all 
had more money wherewith to pay for clubs and 
caddies, and moreover both were much cheaper 
than to-day. He is a distinguished economist, 
and economic considerations were not, I think, 
absent from his mind, for he used some rather 
formidable expressions as to the “‘reorganisa- 
tion of the social structure’ which might be 
expected to go much further than it had then 
gone. His main theme however was, I think, 
that golf would be a better, more skilful, and 
more interesting game, and he defined the effect 
of his proposal in an admirably precise sentence : 
“Uniformity of the hitting method and great 
variety of club-face are replaced by greater or 
complete uniformity of club-face and variety of 
method of hitting.” 

He even went so far as to urge that there 
was much to be said for only a single club. 
There, I fancy, few would agree with him, if only 
because the sole club would of necessity be an 
iron, and golf without the joy of wooden clubs 
would be a truly drab affair. Before the war 
there was a young lady who used to play in the 
ladies’ championship with a single cleek, but 
though her skill with it was considerable, she 
had no imitators; nor, when the novelty had 
worn off, did she cause much interest. To most 
of us, if we played with a single club, might be 
adapted Dr. Johnson’s remark : “Sir, a woman’s 
preaching is like a dog’s walking on his hind 
legs. It is not done well; but you are surprised 
to find it done at all.” 

Even a reduction to three clubs struck me 
as far too drastic to make any converts, and I 
see that I expressed the wish that he had said 
five or six, and six for choice. No doubt Mr. 
John Ball could play pitches with a moderately 
straight-faced iron, and get out of bunkers with 
it, but he was above ordinary laws. No doubt 
Douglas Rolland, as I read lately in an article 
by Mr. Longhurst, may have carried for a casual 
game no more than three clubs and so used his 
driving cleek as a putter. But he was a casual 
genius and not, moreover, a very good putter. 
No, golfers in general want a putter to putt with 
and some club made for the purpose with which 
to get out of bunkers. In the maximum of 
seven clubs now suggested there is room for 
both, 


**“* * 


Just as children play a game of thinking 
what they would like for dinner on some special 
occasion, so many golfers are probably now 
playing a game of thinking which are the seven 


clubs they would choose. I am too obsolete a 
golfer for my experience to be worth giving; 
still, for what it is worth, I give it. At Alde- 
burgh last summer I two or three times played 
nine holes and carried almost the entire armoury 
I now possess—a brassey, a spoon, a putter, 
irons No. 3, No. 4, No. 5, and a mashie-niblick, 
as to the number of which I feel uncertain. 
There were seven clubs, and I cannot honestly 
assert that I felt the need for any more. I 
wanted that which was past praying for, clubs 
that would hit the ball a great deal farther, but 
I did not want more clubs. 

A brassey to drive with is, to be sure, a 
personal idiosyncrasy; most people would no 
doubt take up a driver instead and possibly a 
driver with a comparatively shallow face so that 
they might, if need be, use it through the green. 
Indeed, if the number of iron clubs were limited 
I fancy that there would be a general move in 
favour of shallower faces, and further that many 
golfers would find them easier to play with. As 
to the irons, I suggest that the No. 4 is almost 
a superfluous luxury, but it does for many supply 
a felt want, not so much in point of distance as 
in the playing of running shots. It is rather like 
that very old friend that used to be called an 
“approaching cleek,’” or more familiarly a 
“jigger.”” The shot can be played with other 
clubs, of course, but that comparatively narrow- 
faced iron was a trusty ally. 

It is quite clear that many golfers would be 
heart-broken at the thought of parting with 
their niblicks, and no doubt the modern niblick 
or wedge (I am old-fashioned enough to wish it 
had never been invented) does produce wonder- 
ful results out of bunkers. If they are going to 
carry one, and also a mashie-niblick for their 
pitching, then they will have, as far as I can see, 
to be content with an iron and a mashie (No. 3 
and No. 5) and leave their No. 4 behind. Here 
may be a serious question which some will 
solve one way and some another, but whatever 


they decide I am not going to shed many tears 
on their behalf. They ought to get along pretty 
well, and so they will if they set out with an 
open mind and do not spend their time in vain 
regrets. 

* * * 

I could wish that these tentative competi- 
tions could have been held in other than wintry 
weather. Courses naturally tend to be slow, 
heavy and long in winter and scores to be higher, 
There will be no harm in that if players make 
due allowance for that obvious fact, but clearly 
they must not compare the scores they do now 
with those they have done in summer and then 
lay the blame on their reduced armaments, 
Their comparisons must be with their scores 
made under similar conditions, and then I do 
not think they will find much difference. I hope 
and believe that they will find the game very 
good fun and very interesting in the matter of 
improvising shots; that, in short, it will blend 
instruction with amusement. 

Whether the results of this experiment can 
ever lead to limitation by rule of the number of 
clubs I do not profess to know. If ever it did 
there would be grave matters to be considered, 
such as its effect on the players from other 
countries who come to play with us here and 
also upon what may be called “ vested interests,” 
the interests of those who make clubs, and of 
professionals who use them to gain fame and 
reward by doing the lowest scores they possibly 
can. With these last I should not have too 
much sympathy, especially as they would learn 
to adapt themselves to new conditions more 
quickly and skilfully than would anybody else. 
It is the ordinary amateurs and especially the 
young amateurs who would benefit economically 
at any rate from such a rule, and they are the 
people chiefly to be considered. However, that 
is probably afar off. Let us see first how the 
experiment works, and let us hope that it has 
a good trial. 


TAKING UP THE GREY HORSE 


By LIONEL DAWSON 


HIS afternoon,’ I announced airily, 

“IT will take up the grey horse.” This 

seemingly straightforward statement 
had, however, a dubious reception from my 
audience. ‘Yes,’ they replied, with recollec- 
tions of former difficulties, ‘“‘we can take it then 
that he is in a ‘taking up’ mood, or have you an 
infallible plan at last?”’ 

There is no doubt that catching Fleabite— 
for he is what is known as a fleabitten grey—is 
not an entirely straightforward process in the 
summer months. In the winter, he and the ass 
(who is his inseparable companion) are entirely 
amenable to reason, for both prefer a warm 
stable to the rigours of the climate, and even a 
halter is scarcely necessary. 

In the summer, however, baits of bread, 
precious corn provided by well-wishers to our 
chicken population, and even lump sugar fail 
to achieve their purpose. No cordon or corner 
can contain him. The ass, it is true, by reason of 
an injured leg, which limits his mobility to any- 
thing further than short rushes, can be captured, 
but the pangs of prospective separation upon 
which we used to set great store for adding 
Fleabite to the bag no longer appear to be of 
real value in the summer. There is a certain 
yearning, it is true, as the ass is led out of the 
gate plodding morosely behind at the end of 
his rope and tethered ostentatiously within 
view, while we unconcernedly discuss the 
weather and the price of crops. Yearning, and 
even neighing, but no real weakening of Flea- 
bite’s determination not to allow himself to be 
sullied by the touch of man. Tempting morsels 
may even be investigated with outstretched neck 
and heavy blowings—but that is as far as it gets. 

Aware of all this, and with the added 
knowledge that the quarry was no longer in a 
comparatively small water meadow or quite 


small orchard, but in a large and open pasture, 
with plenty of manceuvring room, the audience 
felt secure in their doubts. So, in actual fact, 
did I. There was, however, the possibility of 
the coup de main, the rapid and silent approach 
before he had fully recognised the situation, 
which had been known to work; and it was on 
this that I had risked my declaration. 

My attempt to implement it, however, 
proved to be rather more of a flop than usual, 
aided by the fact that the grey and his com- 
panion had, since I had seen them last, added a 
carthorse filly, four ponies, and a dozen very 
inquisitive Guernsey calves to their entourage. 
The coup de main was a complete failure, and 
I left behind me as I retired a field full of 
galloping and squealing horses inextricably 
intermingled with frisking young cows, and the 
ass sourly handing everyone off indiscrimin- 
ately with his hind legs. 

The following day, accordingly, the full- 
scale expedition was mounted. In the van 
were a visiting lady from America ready to try 
anything once, my wife, my son of tender years, 
and the son’s ‘“‘minder.”’ Skirmishing ahead 
were myself and the gardener, and covering 
indiscriminately rear, flanks and front was the 
German sheepdog with whom we live, and who 
—though believed to have been left behind— 
had triumphantly joined up. All except he 
bore tempting gifts, and some ropes and halters 
of varying design. 

The ass was soon cut out from the main 
body, and withdrawn as usual to the gate 
under the charge of my wife and son, in the 
forlorn hope that this “live bait for the tiger” 
act might bear fruit. But there the matter 
ended. We could attract any of the entourage 
with ease, too much ease in fact, for having 
become aware of the gifts, the filly and the 
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lowed us each in turn, poking and 
ushing to see what could be extracted from us, 
while the grey cavorted at long range, pausing 
from time to time to gaze at the captive ass 
and neigh loudly. The calves mostly followed 
the dog, who was new to them, which added to 
the difficulties, since he was being smugly well- 
behaved by now and clinging close to my heels, 
so that I had a constant escort of snuffling and 
tail-waving cattle. The minutes spread into 
the hour, and even the entourage was getting 
bored—but we were no nearer the grey. It was 
obvious that it was not one of his take-up days. 
A ray of hope appeared at the end of the hour, 
when I got to within a length or two of him, and 
as I stood like a statue in the midst of the 


ponies fol 
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calves and holding out my sieve, with the dog 
lying in model style at my heels, he actually 
seemed about to capitulate. All held their 
breath. At this critical moment the youngest 
of the calves, unable to restrain her curiosity 
any longer, commenced to nibble at the Alsa- 


tian’s tail spread temptingly before her. The 
latter’s piercing scream of anguish ruined 


everything. In the twinkling of an eye Fleabite, 
old enough to know better, was a bucking, 
squealing figure on the horizon and the field was 
once again filled with fugitives. Sourly I gave 
the order for a general retreat, and the expedition 
returned home for tea, freeing the ass as it left. 


Now our ass has a Houdini-like flair for 


escaping from any field of which he wearies, 
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and the afternoon’s performance probably had 
had this effect upon him. At least I attribute 
the sequel to him, for no ordinary animal 
should have got out of that field. Whichever 
way it was, as the shades of night were falling 
on the home which once, in less democratic 
days, I used to regard as my castle, a silent 
procession was reported entering the yard. It 
was led by the ass, with Fleabite in close sup- 
port, and was a fairly representative gathering. 
Only the calves weie missing. 

As, driving the filly and the ponies before 
me and shutting the gate on my own property, 
I went in search of the missing cattle, I reflected 
that it was, perhaps, fortunate that horses are 
not mentioned in the last commandment. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





GIANT HOLLYHOCK 


I[R,—In a border running alongside 

this house I have a hollyhock 
which this year grew to the height of 
the eaves (18 ft. 8 ins.) and last year 
went even higher—to 19 ft. 5 ins. In 
both years it had four or five other 
stems, one of which this year is 
14 ft. 6 ins. high. Does any of your 
readers know of a taller hollyhock ?— 
M. S. CooKE (Mrs.), Old Manor 
House, Brockhampton Road, Havant. 


PORTRAIT OF MOTHER 
LOUSE? 


—The correspondence in your 
ees of July 2 and 16 about Mother 
Louse was especially interesting to me, 
as I have in my possession an old 
English Delft dish, known to pottery 
collectors as a Blue-dash charger, 
which I believe is intended to portray 
this celebrity. As can be seen from the 
enclosed photograph of the dish, 
a number of the characteristics of 
Mother Louse are depicted, notably the 
short clay pipe in her hand, the bottle 
and the Welsh hat. 

I have in my collection about 100 
of these dishes, portraying various 
kings and queens, and political, mili- 
tary, naval and other personages of 
that period, but none portray very 
closely the person they are intended to 
depict, even when they bear initials 
or dates, as many do. This, however, 
is quite understandable, seeing that 
the dishes were made nearly 300 years 
ago and are the first products deco- 
rated in colours by English potters, 
whose artistic ability was apparently 


not then at a very advanced stage. 
Moreover, the potters did not have the 
subject they wished to portray in 
front of them to work upon, and there- 
fore had to trust largely to their 
imagination, being satisfied if they got 
sufficiently near the mark to be able 
to dispose of their wares. 

Your comments on this dish will 
be of considerable interest to me, and, 
I trust, your many other readers. 
Gro. F. GLeNnNy, Orchard Cottage, 
Holme-next-Sea, Norfolk. 

[This dish is one of a type made 
in large quantities in the latter part of 
the 17th and the early 18th century. 
The type is common to the Lambeth 
and Bristol (or Brislington) Delft-ware 
potteries. In the absence of evidence 
bearing on an individual specimen 
(such as the painting of Siamese 
Twins, presumed to be those of 
Ilminster and therefore to indicate the 
Bristol region), attribution to the one 
or the other centre is impossible. 
Unless the fame of Mother Louse 
had reached Lambeth or Bristol, this 
is unlikely to be a definite portrait of 
her.—EbD.] 





BEAUTY IN IRON 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of some 
beautiful 18th-century ironwork in the 
church of St. Botolph, Boston, Lin- 
colnshire. This ironwork, which dates 
from 1740, forms the centrepiece of a 
screen, and was restored during the 
general restoration of the church in 
1934, having been removed in 1853. 
Above the coat of arms are a woolsack 
and a sheep, symbols of the wool 
trade, in which Boston played a not 





OLD ENGLISH DELFT-WARE DISH WITH PORTRAIT THOUGHT 
TO BE THAT OF MOTHER LOUSE 
See letter: Portrait of Mother Louse? 





18th-CENTURY 


IRONWORK 


IN ST. BOTOLPH’S CHURCH, 


BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE 


See letter: Beauty in Iron 


inconsiderable part in medizval times 
—R. W., Bristol. 


THREAT TO FIELD 
SPORTS 


S1rR,—Does Mr. Frank Darling, a letter 
from whom attacking hunting was 
published in your issue of October 29, 
really think that to abolish hunting is 
the way to reduce cruelty to a mini- 
mum? 

I lived in Africa for many years, 
in a part of that continent where game 
abounded. We used to shoot for the 
pot, and it was also unfortunately 
necessary to control the carnivorous 
animals in the interests of farming. 

I wonder if Mr. Darling has ever 
seen the results of indifferent shoot- 
ing. A wounded fox, slinking into the 
woods to die in agony of gangrene 
from a gunshot wound, is not, perhaps, 
such an appalling sight as a wounded 
eland tearing up the ground with its 
feet tangled in its entrails, but it is 
easier to follow and despatch a 
wounded antelope or gazelle than a 
small animal such as a fox. The hunt 
leaves no wounded foxes. Either they 
die an instantaneous death, or they 
escape unharmed. Can anyone 
guarantee that every gamekeeper, 
every farmer who shoots at a fox 
will either kill it or miss it? Of 
course not. 

It is not a pretty sight to see a 
leopard’s paw in the jaws of a gin trap. 
A wild animal, frantically trying to 
escape from a steel trap, will gnaw its 
foot off. Is a merciful death at the 
end of a hunt worse than long hours of 
torture in a gin? 

Then there is poisoning. Hyenas 
and sheep farming are incompatible, 
and many farmers use strychnine to 
destroy these pests. When you have 


seen your dog die of strychnine 
poisoning, you will never again use 


that means of ridding your farm of 
any marauder. One may be quite sure 
that, if hunting is abolished, poison 
will be used to control foxes, and will 


result in an agonising death not only 
for them, but for any number of dogs 
and cats. 

I am quite sure that most of the 
sincere townspeople who advocate the 
abolition of hunting are content to 
remain it blissful ignorance of the 
appalling cruelty of the alternative 
methods of control. 

I should add that I do not hunt, 
and that I am now farming in Eng- 
land and have for many years been 
farming in Africa. To my mind, and I 
am sure the majority of farmers are in 
agreement, hunting is by far the most 
efficient and the least cruel method of 
keeping the fox under control.— 
COLONIAL. 


CRUELTY IN SLAUGHTERING 
Sir,—The League Against Cruel 
Sports, a letter from whose secretary 
you published in your issue of Novem- 
ber 26, would serve a more useful pur- 
pose if they turned their attention to 
the many appalling cruelties exercised 
in the process of slaughtering animals 
for food. And certainly none of the 
people who are allied with this league 
should eat meat unless and until they 
have satisfied themselves that all the 
slaughtering is done in the most 
humane manner. Not only are many 
animals for slaughter badly treated, 
but they know a long time beforehand 
that they are going to their death and 
are undoubtedly terrified. Whether 
this is more humane than chasing a 
fox, which is by nature a predatory 
animal, is very doubtful—-W. R. 
NICHOLSON, Sandford House, Kings- 
clere, neay Newbury, Berks. 


WHAT DID THE 
SHEPHERD HOLD ? 


Sitr,—In your issue of November 19 a 
correspondent asks what is the name 
and use of the object held in the hand 
of the girl in green in a picture by 
Lely at Chatsworth. May it not be 
an échardonnoir (or échardonnet), an 
iron-headed shaft shaped for her use 
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straight, the Nagas were 
most expert in felling 
trees with these axes, and 
I was often pleasantly 
surprised at the speed 
with which they could 
clear away the trees which 
all too often fell across 
the road. 

Owing to the scarcity 
of steel, the axes were 
very valuable and almost 
anything could be barter- 
ed for the head of a 
pick-axe which could be 
made into a felling axe 
by the local blacksmith. 

G. B. Dawson, The 
Head Keeper's House, 
Harston, Grantham, 
Lincolnshire. 


RETURN FROM 
THE CHASE 


FROMOND’S CHANTRY AT WINCHESTER 


COLLEGE 


See letter: Return from the Chase 


in uprooting thistles, as she lazily 
saunters in a pastoral scene? 

The implement may be said to 
resemble the spud-headed staff which, 
in the background of The Adoration of 
the Magi in the Castle Howard 
Mabuse now in the National Gallery, 
is held by the shepherd in his left hand, 
while in his right he grasps his straw 
hat. Such an échardonnoir—if that it 
be—was in fairly general use in the 
Netherlands in the 15th century 
Maurice W. BrockKweELt, S.W.1. 

[Another correspondent points 
out the resemblance between this 
implement and the mallet used in the 
game of pall mall. It is unlikely, 
however, that this explanation is 
correct. The implement only appears 
in portraits where the sitters are repre- 
sented as shepherds or shepherdesses, 
and therefore presumably had to do 
with the shepherd’s occupation. A 
more probable suggestion is that it is 
a form of crook from the gouge- 
shaped end of which a stone was cast 
to check sheep straying from the 
flock.—ED. } 


FELLING AXES IN INDIA 


Srr,—With reference to Mr R. C. B. 
Gardner’s article, Axes Ancient and 
Modern (November 26), the first of the 
two axes with the long, narrow blades 
shown in Fig. 1 is very like the axes I 
have seen used by the Tankhoul Nagas 
in the Naga Hills near Imphal in 
India, except that the latter were very 
thick across the top and very heavy 
to use. Despite this, however, and 
the fact that the helves were round and 





S1rR,—Some of your 
readers may care to see 
the enclosed photograph 
of an amusing mid-15th-century roof 
boss in Fromond’s Chantry, at Win- 
chester College, on which a cat is shown 
returning from the chase. The cat is 
riding on a dog, blowing a horn, and 





AN OLD CHEESE PRESS AT 
A FARM IN THE SCOTTISH 
HIGHLANDS 


See letter: An Old Highland Cheese Press 


hung from a stick over its shoulder is 
the trophy of the chase, a rat. 
C. J. P. Cave, Stoner Hill, Petersfield. 


ORNAMENTAL 
CORNER 
POSTS 


S1r,—Apropos of the 
photograph in your issue 
of November 19 of an 
ornamental corner post 
of a house in Ipswich, 
Suffolk, I enclose photo- 
graphs of two more 
beautiful examples of 
these posts, one in 
Gloucester and the other 
in Coventry. 

The former forms 
part of the famous 
15th-century Gloucester 
hostelry, the New Inn, 
and its design and crafts- 
manship are reminiscent 
of tabernacle work in 
old churches. Its chief 
feature is a graceful figure 
of an angel holding a 
scroll with the inscription 
“Salve, Salve” (a wel- 
come for incoming 
guests) and “Benedicite”’ 
(bidding God-speed to 
those departing). 


15th-CENTURY CARVED ANGLE-POSTS 
AT COVENTRY (left) AND GLOUCESTER 


See letter: Ornamental Corner Posts 
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The other angle-post supports a 
building in Coventry which probably 
dates back to the 15th century and is 
notable for the unusual design of its 
upper storey and its carved barge- 
board to cover the rafters and keep 
out the rain. This building adjoins the 
still older St. Mary’s Hall (Guildhall) 
in Bailey Lane, a narrow thoroughfare 
leading to the cathedral and the old 
graveyard.—HAROLD G. GRAINGER, 
34, Headingley Avenue, Leeds 6. 


ROGER CASEMENT AND 
THE ELGIN MARBLES 


Sir,—The removal of the Elgin 
Marbles to the British Museum from 
their war-time hiding-place in the 
Tube at Aldwych prompts me to quote 
a poem written in 1891 by, of all 
people, Roger Casement, the man who 
landed on the shores of Ireland in 1916 
from a German submarine with intent 
to supply arms and ammunition for 
the Easter Rising and was exe- 
cuted in the summer of that year. 
The poem, signed and dated, came 
into my possession through the prison 
medical officer, to whom Casement 
gave it. Here itis: 

Give back the Elgin Marbles; let 


them lie 

Unsullied, pure, beneath an Attic 
sky Py 

The smoky fingers of our northern 
clime 

More ruin work than all the ancient 
time. 


How oft the voar of the Pivaean Sea 

Through column'd hall and dusky 
temple stealing : 

Hath struck these marble ears, that 
now must flee 

The whirling hum of London, noon- 
ward reeling. 

Ah! Let them hear again the sounds 
that float 

Around Athene’s shrine on morn- 
ing’s breeze, 

The lowing ox, the bell of climbing 


goat, 
1nd drowsy drone of far Hymettus’ 
Give back the marbles ; let them vigil 

he é Pp 


Where art still lies, o’er Pheidias’ 
tomb, asleep. 

G. C. KINGHAM, 

Finchampstead, Berks. 


Puckh’s Wood, 


AN OLD HIGHLAND 
CHEESE PRESS 


Str,—Your readers may be interested 
in the enclosed photograph of an old 
cheese press at a farm in the Highlands 
of Scotland, a reminder of the days 
when most farmers made their own 
cheese.—W. THompson, 41, Cold- 
stream Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne 5. 


UNIFORMS OF 
CHARITY 
SCHOOLS 


Sir,—A correspondent to 
your issue of November 5 
asks whether there are 
pottery figures of children 
of old-time charity schools 
besides those of the Red 
Maids and Colston boys 
of Bristol. I enclose a 
photograph of a pair in 
painted terra-cotta that 
I came across in a bric- 
a-brac shop. They are 
5 inches high. The boy’s 
many-buttoned coat and 
waistcoat are blue, his 
knee-breeches and hose 
are yellow, and his coat, 
slightly cut away, reaches 
to the calves. The girl’s 
gown and the outside of 
her hat are pink; her 
shawl is yellow. 

I am sorry to say 
the pair are anonymous. 
If they were intended to 
stand for a _ particular 
school, there are quite a 





A PAIR OF FIGURES’ OF 
CHARITY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


See letter: Uniforms of Charity Schools 


lot they might represent, as uniforms 
generally like those depicted were 
worn in schools of cities and towns, 
and villages too, up and down the 
land, especially from round about 
1698 under the impulse of the 
S.P.C.K. movement. There were 
local variations, some considerable: 
compare the full-size figure - still 
at Nottingham (1706) and that at St 
Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, London. 

Coats rarely descended to the 
ankles—they were not the monk-like 
veowns of schools of Tudor origin—but 
only to the calves or even the knees, in 
the Georgian mode. More often than 
not they were blue, but they were 
yellow at Cirencester (1722), green at 
Cork (1715), grey in Caxton Street, 
Westminster (1698), orange at North- 
ampton (1707), brown at Maidstone 

Full-size figures are to be found 
in many places in the provinces, in- 
cluding those given above. Within less 
than four miles of the offices of 
CountTrRY LIFE are 23, and the 
majority are displayed, as they origi- 
nally were, on the school, or former 
school, buildings. —A. G. CLARKE, 23, 
Parkside, N.W.7. 


A TOBACCONIST’S SIGN 


S1r,—Apropos of your correspondence 
about tobacconists’ signs, I have seen 
an almost identical figure to the one 
of a kilted Scotsman illustrated in your 
(Continued on page 1229) 
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Spare your 
Friends 


the task of acting as Executors of 
your Will. Even if they reluctantly 
consent to act, they may prede- 
cease you. The better way is to 
appoint the Trustee Department 
of the Norwich Union, which offers 
an excellent service at unusually 
low fees. For acting as Executor 
the charge is only 4/- per cent. of 
the gross estate (minimum fee £15). 
Correspondingly light fees are 


charged for the continuing duties 





of Trustee. 


, — UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES 


Trustee Dept.: 
é 6/06, SURREY STREET, NORWICH, NORFOLK 
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$ Send this coupon 
3 (or write) for a copy 
? of the leaflet which 
? gives full details of 
? this helpful but 
finexpensive 
; servicc. 


Without obligation you may send a copy of your 
“*Executor and Trustee” leaflet to : 


(mM) 





Address : 





C.L. 43 


























Christmas Travel 


If you are making a long distance journey 
by rail this Christmas there are two 


features worth remembering :— 


For the first time in the past 
nine years seats may be reserved 
on many of the express trains. 


Restaurant and buffet cars will 
be maintained on most of the 
advertised services. 


There will be extra trains during the 


holiday period. 
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By Appointmem 

King Gene ¥v. em 

“ord d Beg os — TO NT Hard Lawn Tenn 
Cow: Maters. 


THE 


LARGEST MAKER of SPORTS GROUNDS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


* 


NOTICE 





On and after Ist January, 1949, the London Office of 
the Company will be transferred from Fortnum & Mason’s, 
182, Piccadilly (owing to shortage of space) to 


HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.! 


Sports Dept., Ist Floor 
* 


All enquiries (as before) to Head Office : 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., SYSTON, LEICESTER 


Telephone: Syston 86163-4-5-6 
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“BUCKINGHAM ”’ 
Chintz 
31/2 yard, 
50” wide 


GLAZED 
Sioa T 
CHINTZES 


* 


“ANKING” 
Chintz 
31/8 yard, 
50” wide. STORY’S UNIQUE 
FABRIC COLLECTION 
now includes some new and 
outstanding Chintzes in lovely 
colours of which three are 
illustrated; also a com- 
prehensive range of Satins, 
Brocades, Damasks, Nets and 
Marquisettes. 


**DRYLEAF”’ % WILTON PLAIN CARPETING 


Chintz *%OLD ENGLISH AND NEW 
24/6 yard, UTILITY FURNITURE 
50” wide. *% UPHOLSTERY 


STORY'S 


of Kensington 


Story & Co.,Ltd., 7 & 49 Kensington High St., London, W.8. ’Phone : WEStern 6381. 














JACOB'S: 


EE. ee 


iia cain 





ae ee 


e Water Biscuits 


Kx with the nutty flavour people like 


W. & R. JACOB & CO. (LIVERPOOL) LTD., BISCUIT MANUFACTURER 
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THREE STAR 


CORDON BLEU 





AUSTRIA 


IS GLORIOUS IN WINTER 


A landscape of sheer beauty, with excellent 
conditions for winter sports.. Wonderful days 
on the mountain slopes—gay, entertaining 
evenings; good hotels, cosy inns, famous spas 
and mineral springs, and everywhere a warm and 
friendly welcome. Come and spend a holiday 
you'll always remember. For particulars apply 
to any Travel Agent. 



























WETHERDAIR 


THE IMPECCABLE WEATHER COAT 
There’s no Weather Coat more handsome 
- «no Weather Coat more weather proof 

. for in a Wetherdair is exclusive 

style and exclusive cloth 


WET *** WETHER *** WETHERDAIR 


Wetherdair Limited, Bradford and London. 























jssue of October 15 in—of all places— 
Syria. 

In the summer of 1943 I was liv- 
ing in the small coastal town of 
Tripoli and almost every day, as I 
went through the native quarter, I 
passed a tobacco shop with the 
wooden figure of a kilted Scotsman 
standing outside on a pedestal. The 
effigy was in good condition, but had 
been rendered ridiculous by someone 
having whittled down the original 
headgear into the shape of a fez ! 

One day my curiosity got the 
better of me, and I went in and asked 
the Turkish owner of the shop if he 
could give me any information regard- 
ing it, but I was disappointed because 
apparently the men had only been in 
business there for about two years, 
and had bought the be-fezzed Scots- 
man with the premises—NoRMAN 
GoLpING, Nairobi, Kenya. 


HATS FOR HARROVIANS 


Sir,—Others than Old Harrovians 
among your readers may be interested 
in the enclosed photograph of Mr. 
Robert Burns, the Harrow School 
hatter, who, at nearly 80 years of 
age, recently retired and closed his 
shop on the hill. He is depicted sitting 
beside the old gas-heated hat-press on 
which he made hundreds of shallow- 
crowned “ boaters’ for Harrow boys. 

The quaint old hat shop opposite 
the school was started by his grand- 
mother, Mrs. Chatham, in 1830, and 
Mr. Burns worked there for close 
on 60 years. He remembers making 
several hats for Mr. Churchill when he 


MR. ROBERT BURNS, THE HARROW 
SCHOOL HATTER, BESIDE HIS HAT-PRESS 


See letter: Hats for Harrovians 


was a boy at Harrow. The most pro- 
minent piece of apparatus in his work- 
shop was the hat-press, the method of 
operation of which was as follows. The 
hat starts as a flat plaited straw pan, 
which is placed on top of an iron hat 
shape. A felt pad is then placed on 
top and covered with a gast-iron 
mould (brimmer). This mould is 
clamped down gradually by means of 
the top handscrew. A gas-jet heats 
the block beneath the press, thus 
softening the straw to prevent’ crack- 
ing. A hat can be seen in the press 
in my photograph, for the purpose of 
which, however, the cast-iron mould 


was omitted. Several moulds, never- _ 
theless, are visible at the bottom of the * 


photograph, on the left. 

Before the war the straw used for 
hat-making mainly came from Japan, 
but now, of course, this source of 
supply is closed. 

Mr. Burns tells me that the boys 
have always preferred to buy second- 
hand hats, which have already 
weathered the storm of school life. 
Because of this the straws he used had 
to be hard-wearing. Most of his time 
has lately been spent in renovating 
honourably scarred boaters; he has 
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repaired as many as six hundred a term. 
The hats are now so scarce that when 
the boys leave the school they sell 
theirs by auction—P. H. LoveELt, 
28, Albury Drive, Pinner, Middlesex. 


MEMORIAL TO THE 
WAGGONERS 


Sik,—-Some of your readers may care 
to see this photograph of the finely 
carved Yorkshire wagon on the war 
memorial at Sledmere, in the East 
Riding. This sculpture was designed 
by Sir Mark Sykes, and carved by 
Carlo Magnoni. 

During the 1914-18 war Sir Mark 
raised a company of 1,200, composed 
entirely of men from the Yorkshire 
Wolds, which was known as The 
Waggoners, and this carving is, I think 
you will agree, a fitting memorial to 
those of them who lost their lives.—- 
YORKSHIREMAN, Huddersfield. 


CARVERS TO THE NAVY 


S1r,—In his article on Stratfield Saye 
in your issue of November 19, Mr. 
Hussey suggests that John and 
Matthias Christmas may have settled 
in Hampshire. I do not think this is 
very probable. 

After leaving Deptford, the 
brothers moved to Chatham, and there 
in August, 1654, Matthias died ‘‘ aged 
about 49”. He was buried in the 
parish church, and a stone placed over 
his grave in the nave commemorated 
him, and also his son-in-law, Thomas 
Fletcher, who died in 
1685, having succeeded 
him in the post of Master 
Carver of His Majesty’s 
yard at Chatham. 

Smythe, in his 
obituary, has “Nov- 
ember 15th, 1654, Mr. 
Christmas Stonecutter 
in Ye Postern buried.” 
I take this to refer to 
John Christmas, who 
therefore survived his 
brother for only a few 
months. 

I have recently dis- 
covered two very fine 
signed, though previous- 
ly unrecorded, monu- 
ments by John and 
Matthias Christmas at 
Denham, Suffolk, to 
Edward Lewkenor, 1635, 
and at East Barsham, 
Norfolk, to Mary Cal- 
thrope, 1640. The latter 
has a life-sized figure in 
knotted shroud rising 
from her coffin, the 
former a superbly carved 
figure of a young man 
lying recumbent on an 
altar tomb. This monu- 
ment is in a surprisingly 
good state of preservation, and its 
effigy one of the finest in England. 
Rupert Guwnnis, Tvavellers’ Club, 
Pall Mail, S.W.1. 
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CARVING ON THE WAR MEMORIAL AT SLEDMERE,YORKSHIRE 


See letter : Memorial to the Waggoners 


WANTED : A HOME FOR 
CARP AND CATFISH 


From the Duke of Bedford. 
S1r,—Would any reader of CoUNTRY 
Lire who has a large and fairly deep 
pond care to give a home to some carp 
and Danubian catfish (Silurus glamis), 
many of which will feed from the 
hand? I am moving them from their 
present quarters as I want the pond 
for golden carp. 

The catfish are ugly creatures but 
are amusing by reason of their unusual 
tameness. It would not be advisable 
to introduce them into any water con- 
taining trout or ornamental fish, but 
they are harmless among ordinary 
coarse fish.— BEDFORD, Crowholt, 
Woburn, Bletchley, Bucks. 


LINK WITH CHARLES I’s 
EXECUTION 


Str,—In his Memories of Surrey 
(November 5), Mr. A. A. MacGregor 
writes that in the churchyard at 
Merrow “lies buried a certain French 
‘Centinel’ who was present at the 
execution of King Charles.”” A state- 
ment, as it stands, of limited interest; 
but what lies behind? This can only 
have been Augustin Boisragon, who 
was still living in 1735, at the age of 
104, when a small boy, born in 1731, 
was taken to see him. Maly years 
later that boy, the first Earl of 
Onslow, told the story to another boy, 
afterwards to be Lord Lovelace. Lord 
Lovelace in due time told it to the late 
Lord Midleton, who published it in a 
Surrey weekly newspaper, perhaps 15 
years ago. The same story is given 
in Sixty-three Years, the memoirs of the 
fifth Earl of Onslow, published in 
1944. He, too, had met Lord Love- 
lace. The spelling “Centinel’’ derives 
from the old soldier’s young visitor 
in 1735. 

Thus but one link, Lord Lovelace, 


BLA AAAAAAAAAM 


WILD-FOWL RESEARCH 


A, payable pee bare 
the less experienced, will find much 
to interest them in the exhibition of 
British wild-fowl being held at Messrs. 
Rowland Ward’s galleries in Piccadilly 
until January 22. The aim of the 
exhibition is to make the work of the 
International Wildfowl Research In- 
stitute known to a wider public, and 
to further interest in the various 
problems concerning duck and geese 
that the Institute is trying to solve. 
Not the least of these relate to migra- 
tion, some of the most important work 
on which in this country is done at the 
Institute’s ringing decoy at Orielton, 
in Pembrokeshire, a realistic model of 
which is on view. Some of the results 
of ringing of this sort are illustrated by 
a map showing where in Europe 
teal ringed at Orielton have been 
recorded, and by four maps from 
the Danish Hunting Museum denoting 


the summer and winter quarters of 
various wild-fowl that pass through 
Denmark on migration. 

A feature of the exhibition that 
should assist those whose knowledge 
of the various British geese and ducks 
is somewhat limited, or has grown 
rusty from prolonged absence from 
their haunts during and since the war, 
is a complete range of models of them, 
supplemented by a lifelike diorama 
showing the several sea duck in their 
natural surroundings and a series of 
photographs of the breeding-grounds 
and nests of the geese in Greenland, 
Lapland and Spitzbergen. And to 
complete the picture there is a varied 
selection of paintings of wild-fowl, not 
merely by such tried artists as George 
E. Lodge, Peter Scott and A. W. Seaby, 
but also by several younger men, not- 
able among whom are James McEwan, 
Hugh Monahan and Donald Watson. 


is needed between the Lord Onslow 
who died only the other day, and the 
Lord Onslow taken to visit a man who 
had played a part, as a sentinel at the 
scaffold, in “‘that memorable scene”’ 
on January 30, 1649.—A. L. IRVINE, 
Greenaway, Chiddingfold, Surrey. 


SIDEBOARD RAILS 
S1r,—I was much interested in the 
question from Sir Maurice Denny in 
CountTrY LIFE of November 12, as my 
grand-parents bought a mahogany 
side-table, about the year 1864, which 
is in the shape of a half moon and 
has legs with castors. It still has 
a pair of crimson cloth curtains hang- 
ing from a brass rail fixed on a brass 
upright at each end of the table. The 
curtains are gathered about 3 inches 
from the top and are about 14 to 
16 inches in depth. Brass rings are 
sewn to the back of them in line with 
the gathered cloth; therefore the brass 
is all covered. Dessert plates, with 
finger-bowls, used to be placed on it. 

My grandmother told me that 
after the ladies had left the dining- 
room the butler and footman pushed 
the table to the front of the fireplace 
and the guests sat round the table 
while my grandfather brewed the 
“toddy”’ on the fire. 

They could push back the cur- 
tains to enable them to see the fire—a 
very hot one as coals for the dining- 
room before 1879 were only 16s. per 
ton. (The “Dean and Chapter’’ coke 
came from Durham at 14s. per ton for 
stoking in the gardens and was the best 
coke and used for making our own 
gas-plant before the electric light was 
put in.)—C. O. WELLS, Bournemouth. 


TRAINING IN CHARITY? 
S1r,—The inscription above the chaly- 
beate well at Mill Hill, photographs of 
which were published in CoUNTRY 
Lire of November 26, seems to suggest 
a more touching attribution than that 
given by Mr. A. G. Clarke. 

The wife of Lord William Russell 
would surely, in a public inscription, 
have been referred to, not as Mistress 
Rachel Russell, but by her title by 
which she was always known. Lord 
and Lady William Russell did, how- 
ever, have a little daughter who was 
properly called Mistress Rachel 
Russell. Admittedly she was only seven 
years old in 1681, but her mother was a 
woman of high principles and strong 
religious feeling. May she not, therefore, 
have regarded the gift to the public of 
a physic well by her small daughter as 
early training in that first duty of a 
great lady—charity to the poor? 

Rachel Russell was afterwards 
married, at the age of fourteen, to 
Lord William Cavendish, a boy of 
sixteen, and became in time the 
second Duchess of Devonshire. (See 
The Russells in Bloomsbury, by Gladys 
Scott Thomson.)—JANE Lana, Frin- 
stead Rectory, Sittingbourne, Kent. 
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SOME POINTS OF SHOOTING ETIQUETTE 


their apprenticeship to shooting in the 

Christmas holidays than at any other time 
of year. Probably few of them have been 
thoroughly grounded in the elementary prin- 
ciples of woodcraft or the etiquette prevailing 
in the shooting field. Life moves at such a pace 
nowadays that parents and guardians, with the 
best will in the world, simply have not the time 
to enforce that curriculum which a generation 
back was deemed an essential pre-requisite to 
entrusting any youngster with a loaded gun. 
Moreover, money is tight, and guns and cart- 
ridges, indeed all sporting accessories—not to 
mention shooting school tuition—are from 60 to 
100 per cent. costlier than were their equivalents 
of twenty years ago. Many beginners, therefore, 
take the field to-day with but a vague idea of 
what to do and how and when to do it, and 
without what should be the primary conception 
of every budding shooter—that, however 
desirable brilliance in execution may be, to 
become a good shot is of less importance than 
to be rated a good sportsman. 

** * 

Sportsmanship is not easily summed up in 
a sentence. One might define it, perhaps, as 
commensurate with what we term good manners 
in the social sphere, implying modesty and self- 
restraint, tact, and respect for the idiosyn- 
crasies of one’s fellow-men as well as strict 
observance of the written and unwritten law. 
Safety, of course, takes precedence of all else in 
shooting, for the man who gains a reputation 
for carelessness with firearms damns himself for 
life. But I will not labour the point, since the 
cardinal principles of safe shooting govern 
every aspect of manners in the field, and those 
who conform to the latter, must automatically 
observe the former. But I would suggest a 
golden ‘rule applicable to every circumstance. 
If you are uncertain, hold your fire; and if asked 
why, reply, ‘““Because I was not sure that it was 
safe.’’ This answer, no matter how many birds 
have escaped, will gain you more kudos than 
the downing of a dozen right-and-lefts. 

Certain rules are incumbent on the novice 
who wishes to remain persona grata with his 
elders. Carlyle’s advice, “Cultivate taciturnity,” 


[ all probability, more schoolboys enter upon 


By J. B. DROUGHT 


is not a bad precept for the young. For birds 
can hear, and birds can see, and there are many 
occasions during a day’s shooting when an 
unbridled tongue or a restless shifting about 
will divert coveys from their direct lines of 
flight, and ruin the possibility of sport for a 
whole line of guns. To keep your eyes wide open 
and your mouth tight shut is a counsel of per- 
fection, since in walking up game no one of 
normal vision requires informing that a covey 
is taking to wing, and even in driving operations 
a sudden shout of ‘‘Mark!’’ addressed to the 
world at large may be most disconcerting. 
Between drives, the one place for your 
cartridges is in your pocket. Many people, who 
should know better, do not practise this res- 
traint, but the fact remains that guns and 
beaters, scattered, and in some _ instances 
invisible, do not expect anyone to shoot, and 
there is always an outside chance that someone 
may be moving about behind a screening hedge 


or belt of trees. 
*x* * * 


When walking up in line see that your gun 
is pointing downwards, and not swinging 
dangerously towards your next-door neighbour 
with every step you take. And, more particu- 
larly, be sure that, when a covey rises mid-way 
between, you do not swing round on it too 
suddenly and carry on your swing until it comes 
to be a menace to an entire line of guns. Very 
often the humble rabbit, bolting obliquely, is a 
sore temptation, but do not fall for anything, 
fuired or feathered, which does not give a 
margin of safety of at least 30 degrees from the 
vertical or horizontal. 

There are few men more irritating than 
poaching shots, so do not imitate them. Every 
bird, from whatever angle it may come, belongs 
by the unwritten law to the gun who can take 
it to the best advantage. The middle-aged may 
be a trifle slower than the young, but for the 
latter to take crossing, but rising birds, and 
drop them on to their neighbour’s hats, if not 
precisely dangerous, is surely damnable. 

Almost as important as the gift of silence 
is the capacity to keep still, not only when birds 


are coming over, but also when dogs are picking 


up. To walk to and fro over ground w here they 
are working ruins scent, and the only “crime” 
more heinous is to send your own dog, yp. 


solicited, to gather your neighbour’s birds. Anq 
if, walking up in line, you should tail a runner. 
do not keep the whole party waiting while you; 
dog ranges far enough afield to put every covey 
ahead into the next parish. Rather mark with 
a stick the spot where your bird feil, walk out 
the beat and then return to put your hound on 


the line. 
* * * 


There may be days at Christmas time with 
dogs and ferrets and, if you do not keep your 
head, you may shoot either “‘by mistake.” 
Here again the golden rule is immobility, for 
stamping your feet or walking up and down 
above a burrow will have only the effect of 
keeping rabbits below ground, and driving them 
straight back into a ferret’s jaws. Every flash 
of white in the long grass will not inevitably be 
a rabbit’s scut; it may be a spaniel’s ears, so do 
not swing on to it until you are certain, and hold 
your fire at the first movement in a burrow’s 
mouth. Let the rabbit bolt well clear, for if you 
do not you may wound and drop the creature 
back into its hole or, worse still, pepper the 
ferret which may possibly be close up or hanging 
on behind. 

These few precepts merely outline salient 
points. There are many more that will reveal 
themselves as time goes on and experience 
develops. But three things I would urge on 
every novice—punctuality, prevision and polite- 
ness. It is better to be a quarter of an hour too 
early than one minute late at your rendezvous: 
wiser to bring out fifty cartridges too many than 
to have to borrow from a fellow gun; and no 
more than common courtesy (the customary 
largesse apart) to pass a word of appreciation 
to keepers. Lastly and beyond all else may 
young and old ever bear in mind Mark Beau 
foy’s classic admonition : 


You may kill or you may miss, 
But at all times think of this— 
All the pheasants ever bred 

Won’t repay for one man dead. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


NE of the happy experiences of later life, 
() and one common to all of us brought up 


as members of a large family or a band 
of close friends, is to find how wide a field of 
common memories, linking even those whom 
the years have carried very far apart, is pro- 
vided by the books we all read in nursery and 
schoolroom. Elderly people to-day have been 
known to debate with energy the merits of 
serials that The Boy’s Own Paper published in 
the ‘eighties or the characters in some such 
delightful forgotten book as Stories for My 
Children, but far younger people are similarly 
at home and partisans in the country where 
Beatrix Potter’s Peter Rabbit first made his 
appearance and, not so long afterwards, Moor- 
land Mousie was to be found browsing in pas- 
tures long known to Black Beauty. The pleasant 
truth is that young minds are capable of taking 
very vivid and lasting impressions and that in 
a well-chosen book, not necessarily a classic 
(for every age has its own literature), one may 
be giving a child a present that, if not in print 
and paper, at least in memories and mental 
pictures, may last a whole lifetime. Luckily 
there is, this year, among new books and 
reprints a satisfactorily diversified choice. 
Older children to whom reading is the 
thing are lucky this year. There is, to begin 
somewhere among so many attractive “real 
books,’’ Susan Woolfitt’s Escape to Adventure 
(Benn, 7s. 6d.). Everyone who remembers 
Idle Women, her excellent story of her war 
service in the long boats of the Grand Union 
Canal, will agree that a story with that setting, 
telling how Joe and Nancy, an East End 
brother and sister, hiding from the police, took 
refuge in one of the boats loading at Limehouse, 


and became part of its crew, is likely to be first- 
rate adventure. And it is. It has just enough 
very good illustrations by Rosemary Hay. 

There are rather more illustrations, this 
time by Margaret S. Johnson, to Miss Kelly 
(Michael Joseph, 7s. 6d.), by Elizabeth S. 
Holding. This book seems to be intended for 
younger readers, but such is its charm, its 
demure fun, that people of all ages will fall in 
love with it. It is the story of a wise little cat 
who could ‘‘speak human” and saved her 
owners from an escaped tiger and finally went to 
live at the Zoo in order to help the Curator, but 
no epitome could do it justice. 

Far From Marlborough Street (Hammond, 
Hammond, 8s. 6d.) is a delightfully happy tale 
of a little American girl of a hundred years ago 
who had to make a long lonely journey to help 
her uncle in a lawsuit and met with very exciting 
adventures. It is definitely in the first class, 
written by Elizabeth Philbrook and perfectly 
illustrated by Marjorie Torrey. 

Brian Knight tells an exciting story of 
magic and war in Luthan’s Axe (Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d.), and Helen Jacobs illustrates it. 


HISTORICAL STORIES 


Books that are a younger equivalent to the 
historical novel are The Boy in Red (Collins, 
8s. 6d.), by Violet Needham, who wove her 
stirring tale around a portrait seen in a great 
house in Holland. The period is that of William 
the Silent, and the hero saves his life at the 
siege of Antwerp. Son of the Land (Blackwell, 
6s.), by Ivy Bolton, is an uncommon tale of 
Wat Tyler’s rebellion. In A Knight of the Royal 
Oak (Harrap, 7s. 6d.), an authoress of eighty-two 


proves that her practised hand has lost nothing 
of its cunning, for Blanche Winder has written 
a very exciting tale of the Battle of Worcester. 
The Crusades give Osbert Lancaster a chance 
in both story and illustrations of providing an 
opportunity for many a chuckle. His book is 
The Sarvacen’s Head (John Murray, 8s. 64d.) ; its 
second title is The Reluctant Crusader. 

A story book by A. F. Tschiffely is some- 
thing of which much can be expected, and we 
have it in Ming and Ping (Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 10s. 6d.). Quite excellent is Sergeant the 
Dog (Hollis and Carter, 6s.), by Joan Begbie, 
illustrated by S. van Abbé. 

Roly and Stone (Chatto and Windus, 6s.) is 
a lovable story of a lonely little boy who made 
a pet of the big stone dog on the Squire’s gate 
post until one day it seemed that it came to life. 
It is by A. M. Harrison and E. M. Kirkpatrick; 
the perfect illustrations are by Irene Hawkins. 
A thrilling mystery story is Malcolm Saville’s 
Redshank’s Warning (Lutterworth Press, 7s. 6d.). 
It is set in Norfolk. There are also two good 
stories of this sort among Puffin Story Books 
(1s. 6d.), edited by Eleanor Graham—The Secret 
of Dead Man’s Cove and The Young Detectives, 
both by R. J. McGregor. Another outstanding 
book in the same series is Young Walter Scott, by 
Elizabeth Jauet Gray. Black Ivory (Collins, 
9s. 6d.), by Norman Collins, a sea story of slave- 
trading days, is not only full of breathless 
excitement but well written and it gives a good 
picture of its period. 

For those boys or girls who like sea ad- 
venture of the sort that might possibly, 
though not probably, come their own way, the 
season offers nothing better than Dauniless 

(Continued on page 1233) 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 


Maximum retail prices, 33/4 per bottle, 17/5 per half-bottle 
As fixed by The Scotch Whisky Assoc. 











By 
Appointment 
to H.M. 
The King 


Give JAMAVANA CIGARS 
for Christmas. Rolled in 


SWAINE, ADENEY 
BRIGG & SONS LTD. 


Jamaica from the finest 
matured leaf, JAMAVANAS 
will be especially appreciated 
by the discriminating cigar 


Seat Sticks 


smoker. Now available in 
seasoned cedarwood cabinet 


Swaine, Adeney, Brigg are as famous for their bess of 10 


Seat Sticks as for their riding, hunting and racing 
whips, which they have been making for nearly 200 d 


years. 


Duralumin stems, with pigskin hammock seat, and 
folding or detachable ground plates, are beautifully 
made and will give a lifetime’s hard service. 





Model No. 323/y costs £7. 1. 0 including 
packing and postage. 

Other specialities include the Kohler Hunting 
Horn of which Swaine, Adeney, Brigg are the sole 
proprietors. 
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; These seat sticks, available with telescopic or 
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OR the convenience of Visitors to 
F Britain requiring a Rover car for 
use during their stay and for subsequent 
export, Rover Dealers overseas have made 
arrangements with the Company to give 
early delivery in this country from their 
export quota. Particulars can be obtained 
from the Head Offices of The Rover 


Co. Ltd., or their London Showrooms. 


ROVER 


on of Britain i. my Cisse 


The Rover Co. Ltd.. Solihull, Birmingham; and Devonshire House, London 
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7———THE GRAND PRIX PLUG—— 


> 
> 


Used by the winners of all the great 
International Motor Races of 1948 


GRAND PRIX OF EUROPE 


Count Trossi—Alfa Romeo 


BRITISH R.A.C. GRAND PRIX 


L. Villoresi—Maserati 


BELGIAN (24 hrs.) GRAND PRIX 


St. J. Horsfall & L. Johnson—Aston Martin £ 


FRENCH GRAND PRIX 


J. P. Wimille—Alfa Romeo 


ITALIAN GRAND PRIX - 
J. P. Wimille—Alfa Romeo si 
MONZA GRAND 

PRIX 


J. P. Wimille—Alfa Romeo 
(109 m.p.h.) 









+ + +  H 











Lodge Plugs Ltd., Rugby, England. 











——_——, 
REGENT 


PETROL 


S7ércive Quarry! 
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FARMERS 
CLAIM THIS 
NEW TYRE - 


@ CARRIES HEAVIER 
LOADS WITH MINIMUM 
ROLLING RESISTANCE 


A VASTLY 
IMPROVED 


@ HAS LONGER 
LIFE 


@ STANDS UP TO 
TOUGHEST 
TREATMENT 
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Sails Again (Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d.), 
by Peter Dawlish. 

“ A book by itself is The Young Schoolmaster 
(Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.), by Aubrey 
de Selincourt. It is one of the Career Book 
series which aim in the guise of stories at giving 
young folks an idea of the day-to-day life of 
various jobs. It could hardly be done better 
than it is in this volume. The Map That Came 
to Life (Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d.) is a 
most interesting and successful attempt, by 
means of attractive young characters and 
bright illustrations, to help children to realise 
some of the vast field of interest that lies behind 
any map. The story is by H. J. Deverson; 
Ronald Lampitt illustrates it. 


OF HORSES AND HOUNDS 


As usual, horses play a very prominent part 
in the new story books, and in Sabre the Horse 
from the Sea (A. and C, Black, 8s. 6d.), Kathleen 
Herald tells a quite original tale of 
a girl who found a stallion loose on 
the shore and with great luck and 
many adventures kept him for some 
time as her own. The illustrations 
are by Lionel Edwards. The Summer 
of the Great Secret (Collins, 8s. 6d.), 
by Monica Edwards, with illustra- 
tions by Anne Bullen, is a lively 
tale in which ponies are important 
characters, and so they are in Pony 
Trek (A. and C. Black, 7s. 6d.), by 
Hilda Boden, and Satin and Silk 
(Hammond, 5s.), by April Jaffé. 
Three Day Adventure (COUNTRY 
Lire, 10s. 6d.) is by Elinore M. 
Havers, and has many fine illustra- 
tions by Stanley Lloyd. This is an 
account of how young Kit Brownrigg 
made a bet with his brother and 
sister that he could hide from them 
for three days on Dartmoor, and it 
holds the reader’s interest from the 
first page to the last. Dainty (A. and 
C. Black, 7s. 6d.), the story of a 
foxhound by Ralph Greaves, with 
lovely illustrations by Lionel Ed- 
wards, seems to find its place here. 

Two books that are not stories 
will probably appeal even more 
poignantly to the young persons who 
love horses and everything about 
them. One is Getting to Know Your 
Pony (Collins, 10s. 6d.), in which 
Lionel Edwards describes and 
pictures the characteristics of 
twelve native breeds. This is so 
interesting and so valuable a book 
that many grown-up people would 
be glad to own it. Ponies and 
Riders (Collins, 12s. 6d.) is another 
excellent book for the reader who 
would ride or improve his or her 
riding. It is by Mrs. Victor Hurst, 
M.F.H., and is illustrated by num 
bers of photographs. Then, finally, 
we have a book which must be the 
very one for which most of us were 





Ponies (Faber, 12s. 6d.). Again, and very 
desirably, the illustrations are photographic and 
the whole book is as good, interesting and help- 
ful as is humanly-speaking possible. 


FOR THE SMALLER PEOPLE 


For the people who would in any case prefer 
to have the powder of print wrapped up in a 
great deal of the jam of pretty pictures we have 
a very great variety of books. No smaller 
person could ask for a more delightful present 
than Grey Rabbit and the Wandering Hedgehog 
(Collins, 3s. 6d.), which Alison Uttley has writ- 
ten and Margaret Tempest illustrated and if 
it makes older folks sigh nostalgically for 
Benjamin Bunny and his friends—well, could 
there be a higher compliment? The Whimsical 
Piglet (Hutchinson, 6s.) is very dainty, written 
and illustrated by Hilda Boswell. The hero is 
a little pig whose musical family first deplored 
and then delighted in his performances. Quite 
a remarkable book, which older readers will like 
too, is E. J. Foote’s story, Pedro the Portuguese 
Cat (Oxford University Press, 6s.). Pedro, as a 


The Poq-top Ring 


stowaway in Vasco da Gama’s ship, visits India 
and Africa. It is perfectly told and illustrated, 
and one of the best books for its public pub- 
lished this season. 

Four dear little volumes for quite little 
readers, all by Ivy L. Wallace, and published 
by Collins at 2s. 6d. each, are Stripey to the 
Rescue, Getup Crusoe, Kinker Visits the Animal 
Shelf, and Woeful and the Waspberries. They are 
about toys, zebra, giraffe, monkey, and a real 
mouse, but quite original, and have charming 
stories as well as charming pictures. A little 
native boy in Gambia is the hero of a dear little 
book, Picken’s Great Adventure (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 7s. 6d.) by Norman Davis. 

Nina Brownlow has both written and illus- 
trated Weary, Bleary and Fortywinks (COUNTRY 
LIFE, 10s. 6d.). It is an entrancing story of how 
these three lazy leprechauns were punished by 
being sent to live in the world at the end of the 
rainbow, far from all their kin, until they found 


One of the coloured illustrations by Robert Stewart Sherreffs, in 
Mrs. Orange, by Charles Dickens (Herbert Jenkins, 8s. 6d.) 


looking: Janet Holyoake’s Learning to Drive 


their Thinking Caps. The coloured illustrations 
are lovely things. From Country LIFE, too, 
comes Selwyn the Sea Lion (8s. 6d.) in which 
Myrtle Jerrett illustrates and tells the life 
history of a good little circus sea lion who tried 
so hard to do tricks and made such a mess of 
them that he had at last to be sent away and 
arrived by the greatest good luck to the very 
place that he had been pining for all his life. 


EXCITING TALES 


Two very exciting books to discover in the 
children’s section are Three Brothers and a Lady 
(Acorn Press, 7s. 6d.), by Margaret Black, and 
Paul, the Hero of the Fire (Porpoise Books, 3s. 6d.) 
The former is a quite delightful tale of three 
brothers one of whom was invisible because the 
usual bad fairy came to his christening. The 
illustrations to both are by Edward Ardizzone. 
who has also written the second. From 
the Porpoise Press also comes a very jolly story 
of a postman who delivered his letters by auto- 
gyro, did stunts to please the children, and lost 
his job. It ends happily with this unusual civil 
servant in a little autogyro of his own with a 
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special place for his faithful cow. It is called 
The Flying Postman (3s. 6d.), and is written and 
illustrated by V. H. Drummond. In The 
Adventures of Rubby (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) a toy 
raccoon takes the leading part. Rodney Bennett 
writes about his doings, and Frank Rogers shows 
us what it all looked like. 

Miranda : A Tale of Two Fishes (Hollis and 
Carter, 6s.) is one of those stories that win a 
place of their own in nursery affections. 
Marjorie Wratten, who is both artist and 
author, has made her hero, Little Fin, and his 
sweetheart, Miranda, the greatest darlings; 
everyone will love them. A nice brightly illus- 
trated Spelling Book (Puffin Picture Book, 
ls. 6d.), where each letter is shown with eight 
coloured illustrations of easy words of which 
it is the initial, is by Grace Gabler, and will be 
the ideal thing for the leg of a Christmas 
stocking. 

Ruthless Roger’s School for Pirates (Methuen, 
8s. 6d.), by Commander Geoffrey 
Lowis, is the most rattling, battling 
yarn any boy could wish for; it is 
funny, gay, nonsensical—and sen- 
sible in many ways—and perfectly 
illustrated by Ionicus. Songs on the 
Wind (Museum, 7s. 6d.), a delightful 
book of verse for children and about 
the things that interest them, has 
been written and illustrated by 
Eileen A. Soper. 


SOME ANNUALS 


Annuals fill their own special 
niche in the nursery, and here are 
three which can be highly recom- 
mended: Uncle Mac’s Children’s 
Hour Book (Sampson Low Marston, 
7s. 6d.), a collection, by Derek 
McCulloch, of gems from the child- 
ren’s hour; Collins’ Magazine Annual 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.), which includes 
with some added matter and illus- 
trations all the numbers of the first 
six months of the magazine’s life; 
and The Cynthia Asquith Book 
(Macdonald, 10s. 6d.), a fine miscel- 
lany of poems and stories for young 
readers by well-known writers for 
their elders, and very many illus- 
trations. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


A few serious books on natural 
history may offer the perfect present 
for certain young people. We have 
The Goldfish (Batchworth Press, 
2ls.), a manual on the character, 
breeding and so forth of these lovely 
little water people by G. F. Hervey, 
F.Z.S., and J. Hems with very useful 
drawings by A. Fraser-Brunner, 
F.Z.S.; and World of Living Things 
(Vawser and Wiles, 7s. 6d.), which 
is biology for young students by 
Kenneth Sparrow with photographic 
illustrations by Harold Bastin. Fish 
and Fishing (Puffin Picture Book, 
1s. 6d.), by Bernard Venables, deals with fishing 
in lakes, ponds and slow rivers, has many illus- 
trations, and is an excellent guide to such sport, 


OLD JEWELS RESET 


Books that, though ideal fare for children 
coming new to them, are yet very likely to 
entrance many of their elders are reprints, and 
two excellent cases in point are Mrs. Orange 
and Captain Boldheart (Herbert Jenkins, 8s. 6d, 
each). Both are by Charles Dickens, the former 
a tascinatingly funny story in which children 
run the world with a delightful Victorian 
propriety, and the other a most dashing tale of 
a captain and his crew, battles and whale 
hunting, and very funny. Both are perfectly 
illustrated by Robert Stewart Sherreffs. Two 
new Watergate Classics (Sidgwick and Jackson, 
6s. each) give us George MacDonald’s master- 
piece among fairy stories, The Princess and the 
Goblin, with illustrations by the contemporary 
artist Arthur Hughes, and The Adventures of a 
Three Guinea Watch, by Talbot Baines Reed, 
the author of the famous school story, The Fifth 
Form at St. Dominics. B. E.°S. 
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THINGS THAT SEEM WRONG = By J. EASON G!BSON 


NYONE who travels regularly on the 
A roads in England must be as amazed as 
I have always been at the startling 
difference between the road signs used here and 
those in use on the Continent, where officialdom 
is perhaps a little more motor-minded. The 
information required by the motorist is really 
quite simple. First he wants to know the way, 
and the distance, to the next town on his route, 
and, if he is travelling on one of the main trunk 
routes, the distance to the road’s ultimate 
objective. 

On the busy Holyhead road, A5, between 
Coventry and St. Albans I have yet to find a 
signpost that gives the mileage to London, and 
although intervening towns are mentioned, here 
again the mileage is often omitted. What signs 
there are appear to be relics from the coaching 
era, and if one is driving a reasonably modern 
car it is not possible to read the directions with- 
out coming almost to a halt, and craning one’s 
neck uncomfortably. In pre-war years, when a 
slight attempt was made to standardise sign- 
posting throughout the country, the emphasis 
was unfortunately laid on road numbers, and 
place names, when included, were in such small 
print that they were almost valueless. 

Often, too, one is faced at road junctions by 
a sign with all its arms on the same level, so 
that at the most two arms are visible. If one is 
travelling laterally to the main routes in 
England it is easily possible to get completely 
lost, owing to the irritating practice of clutter- 
ing the signs with the names of obscure villages 
and omitting completely the name of the town 
to which the road eventually leads. And all 
signposts are far too close to the junction to 
which they refer. This again is probably a 
survival from coaching days, when speeds, and 
the necessity for speed, were much less 
important than now. 

In France, the standard signpost, which is 
set up at all road junctions and also at the 
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AN EXAMPLE OF THE CLARITY OF 
FRENCH ROAD SIGNS. This photograph 


was taken from the driving seat 


release from all towns or villages, whether there 
be a junction or not, is a model of clarity. One 
is informed, in letters printed large enough to 
be read at a glance, and at speed, of the name 
of, and the distance to, the next town; and in 
even larger print, of the name, again with the 
distance, of the town to which the road leads. 
On N6, for example, coming towards Paris from 
the south one can read on every signpost the 
diminishing distance to the city. A secondary 
sign is placed at all road junctions in the form 
of a white cement pillar, with full information 
painted at the average driver’s eye level. This 
sign, in addition to repeating the other inform- 
tion, gives full details of distances and place 
names down the side roads. 

It is not only our directional signposts that 
require radical overhaul; the warning signs in 
general use are far too informative. What is 
surely required is the standardisation in England 
of the international warning signs, which are 
known by motorists of all countries. Like our 
signposts, the danger sign is often placed far too 
close to the hazard, unlike that of the French, 


who realise that the 
motorist is entitled to 
take advantage of his 
car’s capabilities, and 
that he may be travel- 
ling faster than a 
coach. 


UNSATISFACTORY 
ROAD SURFACES 


When one remem- 
bers that it is now 
over fifty years since 
the days of the first 
motor-car, it seems 
peculiar that in certain 
respects roads have 
progressed so little. 
While generally they 
have, of course, im- 
proved immensely in 
the last fifty years, 
it appears at times, 
especially after a parti- 
cularly trying incident, 
that, as far as town 
streets are concerned, we have managed to 
produce the most slippery surface known. 
London probably holds the record for the great- 
est mileage of roads that resemble an ice rink, 
but the criticism applies to most towns through- 
out the country. 

During wet days it is possible to see large 
numbers of drivers experiencing great difficulty 
in getting away from a standstill at such points 
as Hyde Park Corner. Trafalgar Square and 
Sloane Square have to be circumnavigated with 
cat-like delicacy if one wishes to avoid disturb- 
ing side slips, or, even worse, a front-wheel 
skid. Though the proportion of j 
whether to pedestrians, cyclists, or motorists— 
that can be directly attributed to the road 
surface is probably quite small, the loss of man- 
hours in the course of a year, through damage 
to cycles and cars, must be considerable. 

The reasons for the use of wooden blocks 
for road surfaces are threefold. In the days of 
horse-drawn traffic they were much more silent 
than available alternatives, they are more easily 
cleaned and replaced, and they are considered 
by road authorities to be cheaper. The first 
factor has certainly lost its importance to-day, 
and it is doubtful if wooden blocks even have 
the advantage of cheapness, as the necessary 
materials are always imported from either 
Scandinavia or Canada. There is already a 
tendency in some quarters to replace this 
surface, as repairs become necessary, with 
rough asphalt. This is most commendable, and 
it is to be hoped that the example will be 
speedily followed throughout the country. 





BENCH-TYPE v. BUCKET SEATS 

It appears clear that the use of a bench- 
type seat on the smaller cars is quite pointless. 
In the first place there could not possibly be 
room for three people anyhow, -and unless a 
middle armrest is used, driver and passenger 
tend to drift together after only a few miles of 
driving, which creates the impression that the 
car is narrower than it actually is. Within the 
space of a few minutes I recently tried two cars 
on which the measurements from front door to 
front door were within 4 inch of each other, 
but of which one had a bench-type seat, and 
the other bucket seats. The car with the 
individual seats felt much more roomy, entirely 
because the driver and passenger were kept 
firmly apart. The best method of utilising the 
space on the bigger cars, where there is certainly 
room for three abreast, does not seem to have 
been employed as yet. In most cases one middle 
armrest is fitted, which does give the driver 
some lateral stability when riding alone, or 
with one passenger only. However, if the seat 
is wide enough to accommodate three it is not 
logical to place the driver’s armrest in the 
middle; he should be occupying only one-third 





INADEQUATE SIGNPOSTING: No mileage is given, and the arm 


on the far side of the main post is almost invisible 


of the seat. The best system would seem to be a 
combination of bench-type and bucket seats on 
the following lines. The driver’s seat should be 
a bucket-type, with small individual armrests, 
and occupy approximately one-third of the 
total width of the car, and the rest of the space 
should be filled by a large seat capable of hold- 
ing two, or when large armrests are unfolded into 
use, of being used as a comfortable armchair 
for one. This would seem to be the only method 
free from the disadvantages of either system 
itself, and would certainly avoid the insecurity 
sometimes experienced by drivers of cars using 
bench-type seats. A further advantage is that 
the separate seats can be adjusted in accordance 
with the leg-room required by both driver and 
passengers—an amount which seldom agrees. 


FIXED SCREENS AND FOG 


The recent spell of foggy weather, which 
paralysed both public and private transport all 
over the country, drew attention to a feature of 
modern cars that is not an improvement. The 
fixed front screen undoubtedly cheapens and 
simplifies production, but I can testify to the 
increase it causes in delay, hunger and blood 
pressure after battling my way homewards 
during the worst of the fog. Had I been able 
to open the screen fully I should have been able 
to keep up with pedestrians and cyclists, 
instead of being limited to rather less than 
walking pace. The trouble seems to be caused 
by the reflection of one’s lights back from the 
fog directly on to the screen. That it is entirely 
the glass is proved by the ease with which 
kindly pedestrians guided me at a speed much 
higher than I could otherwise hope to achieve. 

Whatever the saving in costs, the practice 
of doing away with the screen that opens 
appears to come under the heading of “‘ spoiling 
a ship....’’ Some people may consider that, 
as almost all new cars go for export, there is 
little point in worrying about the problems of 
the British motorist, but I should imagine that 
in some of the warmer countries an opening 
screen would be an asset for entirely different 
reasons. 

Statements have recently been made that 
the use of “‘catseyes’’ (those excellent little 
illuminating studs) was to be dropped in view 
of the expense. Useful as they undoubtedly are 
when one is motoring after dark, they would 
seem to be almost indispensable when the whole 
country is masked in fog. It would seem 
reasonable to advocate a wider use of “cats- 
eyes,”’*the use of white painted kerbs at all 
junctions, and even flares at particularly com- 
plicated ones. As the combating of fog on the 
roads is left entirely to local authorities, how- 
ever—unlike the practice where sea and aif 
travel is concerned—it seems unlikely that 
much will be done. 
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CARPEIS AND CURTAINS 
FURNITURE 

(ANTIQ\ E AND MODERN) 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS 
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BEDSTEADS AND BEDDING Pd 
CHINA AND GLASS ’ €: 
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LAMPSHADES AND CUSHIONS 
PIANOS AND RADIO ae aN 
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FURNISHING FABRICS HARDWARE 


HAMPTONS 


On the site of their war-demolished 
premises, Hamptons new display of 


Surnttiise &. Purnistiigs 
again represents the 


Beit Juluc taitlle 


HAMPTON AND SONS LTD 
PALL MALL EAST: TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
LONDON °: SWI! 
WHITEHALL 1020 
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Music in motion ... the art of 
the dance. A night to remem- 
ber, to cherish — a Night at the 
Ballet. The perfect occasion to 
wear a coat of Tescan Beaver 
Lamb with pride and distinction. 
So rich in colour, so velvety soft 
and comfortable. So right for 
tonight—and for tomorrow, 
too. In addition to Tescan 
Beaver Lamb, you can now obtain 
Tescan Embros and Tescan 
Boregho—two lovely new fin- 
ishes in Sheared Lamb. Look 
for the Tescan label when choos- 


ing your new fur coat. 
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Pine 
EXAMPLE... 


The lovely old Derby figure on the 
right is only one of the many fine 
examples of old China on display 
at the Wildman shops. These, along 
with such other examples of work- 
manship as Antique Furniture, 
Gem-set Jewellery, Old Silver or 
China, are worth considerable 
amounts to-day. Providing the 
quality is good, Wildman Brothers 
will gladly advise you with re- 
gard to the value of such items. 


WILDMAN BROTHERS 


Buyers and Sellers of Rare Antiques 
80 Princes St., 54 George St., EDINBURGH 
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CPICIICEY’ 
Now obtainable in England from our 


pexclusively appointed agents 


Exclusive Importers : 
PARFUMS MARCEL ROCHAS (ENGLAND) LTD. 


28, Bruton Street, Mayfair, W.1 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
Goldimitths and Crown Jewellers 


TO H.M. THE KING 


GARRARD ¢ CO LTD 


24-ALBEMARLE STREET - LONDON: W:} 
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Old and Mellow 


Only years of maturing in wood can produce a bland 
and gentle rum like Suz. Whether you prefer it as a 
long drink or a short one , in cocktails or in punches 
you will enjoy the delicate flavour of Sun Rum. It is 
as smooth as silk with just the right “body’—not 
too heavy.and not too light . . . Try a bottle today. 
Obtainable from good Stores and Wine Merchants. 


Sun 


ISLAND BOTTLED 
ODUCT OF JAMAICA 





U. K. Agents : Hedges & Butler (Est. 1667), 153 Regent Street, London, W.| 
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By Appointment 
to H.M. The King 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 


A\sprey 


Invite you to inspect their 
collection of new designs in 


Gem-set Jewellery ...... 


At their Bond Street premises they have 
a collection of second-hand jewellery of 
exceptional interest, details of which they 
will be glad to furnish on request. 


Asprey will be pleased to offer the best prices for antique 
or modern articles of jewellery, gold, silver, china and 
glass, and leather goods, in new condition. Please post 
registered parcels for offer to 166, New Bond Street. 


Asprey & Co., Ltd., 165/8 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
and at 62/64 The Promenade, Cheltenham. 
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AND FUN FAIR — OLYMPIA 


BOX OFFICE 


DEC.I7-JAN.28 AU SATURDAYS oo orc 
Twice Daily 230 7pm * a * OVER S00 
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NEW BOOKS 





THE HOLLYWOOD 
EMBALMERS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. EVELYN WAUGH’s new 
M brief novel, The Loved One 
(Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d.), 

has left me more perplexed than I have 
been by a book for a long time. There 
is so much about it that is so admirable 
—and I am prepared to use the word 
“‘admire”’ here in its ancient fashion : 
a sensitive reader is stirred to wonder 
by both the perfection that has shaped 
the whole work and by the smaller per- 
fections that compose it. Consider, 
for example, gloriously evocative words 
like these : ‘‘ The still Boeotian water- 
front, the armed men all silent in the 
windless morning, the fleet motion- 


ancestry, what splendour of inherj- 
tance he might see in a Greek maiden. 
The words I have quoted suggest some- 
thing of it. Dennis assisted his court- 
ship by sending her poems. She 
thought he had written them. They 
were, in fact, some of the most famous 
lyrics in our language. When they 
meet for the last time, she has dis- 
covered this and accuses him of decep- 
tion. He replies: ‘It is I who should 
be disillusioned, when I think that J 
have been squandering my affections 
on a girl ignorant of the commonest 
treasures of our literature.’’ Aimee 
is another Loved One dead and painted 


AAMAAMMAAMAAMAMNMOAMAMMAMMMMMOMOow 
THE LOVED ONE. By Evelyn Waugh 
(Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d.) 


THE BLUE FIELD. By John Moore 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S YEAR. By H. J. Massingham 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 
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less at anchor, and Agamemnon turn- 
ing away his eyes.’’ That is writing. 

Nevertheless, with so much asking 
for and receiving admiration, I found 
myself at the end disliking the book. 
I have been trying to explain to myself 
why this is so. I think the answer is 
that I don’t much care for satire any- 
way. A satirist is like a propaganda 
minister in a country which has sup- 
pressed free speech and free writing. 
He has it all his own way. He isolates 
the things he is going to demolish, 
and proceeds to demolish them. The 
other side is not allowed a look in, or, 
if a point is permitted to be made, that 
is only because there is a devastating 
answer. In the particular case here in 
question, it may indeed be wondered 
what point could be made by those 
whose loathsome outlook and un- 
seemly practices Mr. Waugh attacks, 
but even here, I think there is some- 
thing to be said, and in a moment I 
shall try to say it. 


DEAD BODIES WITH A SMILE 


I suppose it is well known by now 
what The Loved One is about, or is 
thought to be about. It is thought to 
be about the way in which, at a certain 
cemetery in Hollywood, dead bodies 
are painted and made presentable, 
endowed with a smile, disposed in 
charming attitudes lounging maybe on 
a sofa, before burial, as though 
Brother Death were closely related to 
Elizabeth Arden. The chief charac- 
ters are those engaged in this revolting 
trade. In fact, the book is about the 
death of civilisation, in so far as civili- 
sation is something fed by living veins 
that go back and back to one heart : 
to the values that we call absolute. 

The central and significant inci- 
dent to me in this connection occurs 
when Dennis meets Aimee for the last 
time. (Aimee, mark you, means The 
Loved One.) Dennis is a young 
English poet, sacked from the Holly- 
wood studios; Aimee, a girl of Greek 
descent, is employed to paint the faces 
of the dead in Whispering Glades. 
We can imagine what she could mean 
to a _poet’s mind, what august 


up—dcead to all the vast tradition that 
had permitted Dennis, in his illusion, 
to link her with the hidden springs 
from which tradition flows. 

Then there are the ‘‘non- 
sectarian clergymen.’’ Whether these, 
in fact, exist I do not know. There is 
no non-sectarian bishop to ordain the 
non-sectarian clergyman. (The break 
in tradition again.) 

“You just say one day, ‘I ama 
non-sectarian clergyman’ and set up 
shop?”’ 

“‘There is considerable outlay. 
You need buildings. But the banks 
are usually ready to help. Then, of 
course, what one aims at is a radio 
congregation.” 

‘‘A friend of mine has the Call.”’ 

“Well, I should advise him to 
think twice about answering it. The 
competition gets hotter every year, 
especially in Los Angeles.” 

An education without tradition, 
a ‘religion’? whose non-sectarian 
clergymen are ‘‘the social equals of 
embalmers,’’ an architecture “‘con- 
structed solely of glass and Grade A 
steel,’’ yet pretending to bea “ replica” 
of an Oxford church: these are the 
shams and evasions that culminate in 
the horrors of the embalming-rooms 
and beauty-parlours for the dead. The 
way to beauty for the minds and souls 
of the living is choked and foul. 


LITTLE SHORT OF HATE 

There is a steely edge of something 
little short of hate in Mr. Waugh’s 
presenting of all this, and he does well 
to hate it. But I must again say that 
satire, even of this perfection, leaves 
me unsatisfied. It omits so much. 
I imagine that nine Americans in ten 
dislike Whispering Glades as much as 
as Mr. Waugh does, though not one in 
a million could so savagely express his 
sense of outrage. And I should have 
liked a figure in the book—a “chorus” 
figure, not much concerned either with 
Mr. Waugh’s view or the other—to 
ask the pregnant questions, the ques- 
tions that really are pertinent: Why 
is tradition breaking down? Why 
is religion failing, in its traditional 
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forms, to secure the young or influence, 
except in the main formally, the con- 
duct of the old? Mr. Waugh has given 
ys a forbidding and unlovely picture 
of what happens when you pull out 
the king-pin. Why and how did its 
custodians permit it to become so 
jose? It has been said that you can- 
not kill what is not dead already. Did 
tradition commit self-murder? Is it 
significant that Aimee, the traditional 
figure of the book, ends her days by 
suicide? This satire on consequences 
sets the mind reaching back to causes. 


WILLIAM VERSUS WHITEHALL 


Mr. John Moore, in The Blue 
Field (Collins, 12s. 6d.), gives us a com- 
fortingly traditional picture of an 
English village—the village of Bren- 
sham which figures in his earlier book, 
Brensham Village. 

Brensham is not far from Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and Mr. Moore takes 
care to stress the Shakespearian con- 
tinuity of his people. They could all 
have come out of the plays, so indi- 
vidual and idiosyncratic are they. 
William Hart, the central figure of the 
book, goes so far as to imagine himself 
descended from the poet. A mighty 
drinker, he had one reply to all who 
sought to interfere when he was in 
his cups: ‘‘Thee carsn’t touch I 
because I be a descendant of the poet 
Shakespeare !’’ And implicit in Mr. 
Moore’s book is the feeling that so long 
as English villages remain robustly 
individual and true to tradition, then 
nothing can touch them. 

There is a nigger in this happy 
woodpile : the bureaucrat. The book, 
fundamentally, is the story of William 
Hart v. Authority. All the rest is 
chorus to this memorable battle. The 
local War Agricultural Committee 
might have understood William, even 
condoned his conduct as that of a 
loved and tolerated eccentric; but 
behind the local men was Whitehall, 
and Whitehall knew not William. 


SPLASH OF COLOUR FOR A 
CHANGE 


William had been ordered to sow 
a certain crop in a certain field. He 
was one of those ~:en who think them- 
selves capable of deciding such a 
matter for themselves, and he planted 
sunflowers. These had to be ploughed 
in; and next year, still recalcitrant, 
he planted linseed. He said he was 
sick of sprouts and wanted to brighten 
the place up. ‘*‘Let’s go in for a splash 
of colour on Brensham Hill for a 
change !’’ So he delighted the eyes of 
Brensham with a blue field. 

That is what all the trouble was 
about that surges to and fro in the 
book, and whenever William received 
an official form he didn’t help matters 
by simply writing at the bottom of the 
page : ‘‘See over,’’ and then, when you 
saw Over, you found nothing but ‘‘See 
over” at the bottom of that page, too. 

Mr. Chorlton, the retired school- 
master who has appeared in Mr. 
Moore’s other books, is here again to 
play Nestor. He puts forward the 
proposition (‘‘Norman Douglas, I 
think, was the person who said it’’) : 
“The ideal citizen is not the ideal 
man,”’ 

And that is here the conflict that 
William’s blue field launches upon the 
Brensham community: The ideal 
citizen of the bureaucratic state versus 
the ideal man living for his own small 
community. The pub, the cricket- 
field, the river, the orchards and those 
who dwell therein provide a rich 
human tapestry as background to this 
central drama; and it may be said that 
Mr. Moore, though he has now thrice 
turned over the same ground, con- 
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tinues to find new and fascinating 
treasure. 


ON THE LAND 


Mr. H. J. Massingham’s An 
Englishman’s Year (Collins, 12s. 6d.) is 
concerned with this same conflict. 
William Hart was a community man; 
and Mr. Massingham is one also. On 
a page headed The Curse of Bigness 
we read : ‘Humanity is at home with 
the workshop and the small machine, 
as it is in the village and the market- 
town. As human beings, we need 
great skies, great men, the great that is 
contained in the small, not unmanage- 
able monstrosities that burden and 
enslave human life. This is civilisa- 
tion that judges by quality and value, 
not by size and quantity. The truth 
about our civilisation is that it has 
ceased to be civilised and can never be 
civilised until it puts industry in the 
place of industrialism.”’ 

This is a concern that we find 
running all through the book, which 
is written in the form of a journal from 
October, 1946, to September, 1947. 
The author travels about England, 
Wales and Ireland, always giving his 
main attention to the land and the way 
it is worked and the nature of the com- 
munities that live upon it. 

Though this theme runs through 
all, it does not monopolise the author’s 
attention, though other matters that 
detain him are usually switched into 
relation to his main concern. For 
example, when deploring the inability 
of English actors to give a pleasing 
performance of Shakespeare, he comes 
back: ‘‘The players understand the 
Shakespeare they act as little as White- 
hall understands the countryside.” 

Mr. Massingham’s excursions into 
literary themes are always enlighten- 
ing because they refuse to be merely 
“literary.”’ He understands that a 
great writer’s themes and manner are 
conditioned by his views concerning 
life, not letters, and it is this food of the 
mind that interests him. In particu- 
lar, what he has to say about the 
influence of country life in Somerset 
upon Wordsworth’s preoccupation 
with the French Revolution seems to 
me to be of the first importance. 
Thomas Poole, Dorothy Wordsworth 
and Coleridge all had a part in it, and 
it amounted to a “conversion,’’ to 
receiving a new vision. This was well 
worth going into if only because of the 
tendency of some writers to hold up 
Wordsworth as the Great Renegade, 
the man who turned his back on the 
rightful path. Mr. Massingham’s 
argument that at Alfoxden he found 
that path deserves consideration. 


a 


_ 

GERMAN NAVY AT WAR 
HE minutes of Hitler’s confer- 
ences with his naval commanders- 

in-chief, the war diaries of the naval 
staff, naval operational orders and the 
personal files of Grand-Admiral 
Raeder were impounded at Coburg 
soon after the end of the war, and this 
wealth of material has now been used 
as the basis for a clear and concise 
account of the naval war of 1939 to 
1945 from the German side. The con- 
densation has been done by Mr. 
Anthony Martienssen, who during the 
war became Press Officer at the 
Admiralty and the book which has just 
been published, Hitler and His 
Admirals (Secker, 15s.) contains not 
only a Incid and_ well ordered 
narrative but all the plans necessary 
and a large number of most illumi- 
nating photographs. Readers will no 
doubt turn to the dramatic plan for 
“Operation Sealion,’’ which so nearly 
touches a tragic chord of might-have- 
been, but equally interesting are the 
light thrown upon the conspiracy of 
July, 1944, and the inside story of 
the seizure of Norway. Rf 
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HOUNDS, HORSES AND HUNTING 
FRANCES PITT 


For many years Miss Pitt has delighted a wide public with her 
books on Nature. In this book she takes a holiday, and is frank 
about it. ‘‘Nature can go to Jericho,” she says. “I am going to 
write about something I have been wanting to write about for 
years.” 42s. net 


BETTER HORSEMANSHIP 
LT.-COL. J. E. HANCE 


A practical book, based on the author’s own experience. There 
are chapters on Difficult Horses; Dress; Hunting; Judging; 
Astride and Side Saddle; Riding Schools, etc. 15s. net 


MERESIDE CHRONICLE 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY C. F. TUNNICLIFFE, A.R.A. 


** |. Very few artists have had his ability to draw the living 
bird. . . .°—Manchester Guardian. 42s. net 


HAPPY YESTERDAYS 
MAJOR C. S. JARVIS ILLUSTRATED BY ‘ ROLY’ 


«|. he writes with easy humour of most things under the sun, 
of which he seems to have had a generous share.’”-—John o” London. 
10s. 6d. net 


BROADACRES 
A. J. BROWN 


“| . a book to enjoy onself—and to buy for a Yorkshire friend 
in exile.”’-— Yorkshire Post. 18s. net 


AFRICAN CAMERA HUNTS 
LT.-COL. C. H. STOCKLEY 
Most remarkable pictures and the hair-raising stories of how some 
of them were taken. 25s. net 
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HOT-DIP GALVANIZED WINDOWS 
OF VARIOUS TYPES ARE SPECIALLY 
MADE FOR SCHOOLS & HOSPITALS 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
BRAINTREE ENGLAND 




















** Get a move on, Emily. There’s 
a Fordson Major just coming into 
the field and before we know where 
we are, all this ground will be 
ploughed up.” 


‘Go on, Tilly, you’re romancing.” 
“Romancing, my shell! There, 
look! what did I tell you? The 
Major’s ploughed three furrows each 
way already. One Major can plough 
6 acres a day, you know. With 


the improved Hydraulic Power 
Lift now available for all Majors, 
a Fordson can use amounted plough 
and that means shorter headlands 
and all the ground covered. It also 
means quicker transport of imple- 
ments from place to place. There’s 
no doubt about it, a farmer gets 
more work out of a Fordson but it 
does make life a bit hectic 

for people like us . e 


Fordson 


the Major Power on the Land 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


*orpso* 


Ss i eas 


DAGENHAM, ESSEX 








else from 
Boots?” 


at your nearest Boots 


Gift 
anywhere. 








“Want anything 


THERE’S ALWAYS some last minute 
shopping to do before Christmas, 
but you can solve so many problems 


Perfume, cosmetics, toilet goods — 
and if you really don’t know what to 
give, you can be sure that a Boots 
Voucher will be welcome 


| For all 
| Medical 
| Supplies 
| and Toilet 


Preparations 
branch. 








THE CHEMISTS 
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FARMING NOTES 





MARKETING FRUIT 
AND VEGETABLES 


UCH sound sense is to be 
found in the pages of the 
latest Orange Book issued 


by the Ministry of Agriculture with 
the title The Co-operative Marketing of 
Horticultural Produce. To Mr. L. G. 
Bennett, of the University of Reading, 
goes the credit for investigating the 
origins and growth of all the existing 
organisations sponsored by growers. 
There have been big developments in 
the last twenty-three years and there 
are more to come. The aims of co- 
operative effort in marketing are two- 
fold: firstly, to distribute produce 
from the growing areas to the centres 
of consumption in a manner which 
will ensure that all consuming centres 
are given their due and secondly, in 
times when the production of horti- 
cultural commodities is greater than 
normal and greater than can be 
immediately consumed, to handle these 
supplies so that “the greatest social 
benefit is realised.’ One of the 
difficulties is that many growers are 
unaware of the needs of the market. 
At present the only means by which a 
grower can know that his particular 
produce is unwanted is by the opera- 
tion of the price mechanism, and then 
his natural conservatism and his lack 
of knowledge of alternative crops and 
their cultural needs deter him from 
altering his cropping programme. 
There are a great number of small 
growers and few larger growers who 
have access to day-to-day market 
intelligence and who can form a sound 
opinion of market trends. But jointly 
small growers can plan their cropping 
more intelligently and organise the 
marketing of their produce to cut out 
some wasteful intermediaries between 
the market garden and the housewife. 
The instances quoted of co-operative 
marketing show that it is practicable 
for growers to deal satisfactorily with 
wholesalers direct without the inter- 
vention of commission salesmen, doing 
business on the basis of grading and 
reliable quality. In the light of these 
developments is Covent Garden still 
a necessity ? 


Ploughing-in Lettuce 


HIS report has something unusual 

to say about ploughing-in surplus 
crops, which is often cited as an 
example of the chaotic state of market- 
ing and evidence of unplanned pro- 
duction in this country. “It may well 
be cheaper to plough in surplus crops 
than to set up what would necessarily 
be an elaborate machinery for pro- 
cessing or other channels of disposal. 
From the point of view of production 
technique, the grower who ploughs in 
a crop by no means feels that he has 
lost the whole of the cost involved in 
its production, but looks on the action 
as one helping to maintain soil 
fertility. It is no more reprehensible 
from the social standpoint to plough 
in a crop of lettuces for which there is 
no demand than to plough in a green 
crop grown specifically for that 
purpose. 


Ground Nuts 


} R. STRACHEY has been curi- 

ously reluctant to keep the 
country up to date with progress 
reports on the so-called ground nut 
scheme in Tanganyika. Little has 
been heard of developments since the 
Overseas Food Corporation, which is 
Mr. Strachey’s child, took over the 
reins from the United Africa Company 
six months ago. Mr. Strachey has 
denied that the scheme is undergoing 
“drastic changes,” but those who 
have been employed at Kongwa until 
lately say that the rate of clearing the 
bush has fallen far behind schedule 


and that the cost is likely to be at 
least double the original estimate 
when housing and transport expendi- 
ture are also brought into the accounts. 
They say, too, that sunflowers are to 
be grown as the first crop after clear. 
ing, with ground nuts taking second 
place. All this is hearsay and th, 
time has come for us to have a clear 
statement from the Minister of Food 
Surely it is much better for him to sa, 
frankly now that the difficulties oj 
carrying forward this scheme are much 
greater than anticipated and accord- 
ingly plans have been modified. 
Farmers here would be particularly 
interested to know about the crop 
rotation that is to be adopted. It.may 
well be found that grass leys of a kind 
to carry grazing cattle should be 
fitted into the rotation as well as 
sunflowers, ground nuts and sorghum. 


More Members 


A the annual general meeting of 
the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England an increase in membership 
was reported, making a record total 
of 13,683. There was also good news 
about finances. This year’s show left 
the Society a profit of £49,000. Next 
year’s president is to be Princess 
Elizabeth, and Lord Hazelrigg will act 
as her deputy. The Show is to be at 
Shrewsbury from July 5 to 8, and for 
1950 the Society has accepted an 
invitation from the City of Oxford to 
hold the Royal Show at Oxford Air- 
port. Apart from running the annual 
Royal Show, which is a major opera- 
tion in itself, Mr. Alec Hobson, the 
Society’s secretary, and the band of 
Council members who devote much 
time to the Society’s work have many 
varied undertakings in hand. The 
recent mission to the United States 
and Canada to foster there the export 
demand for British pedigree stock is 
one of the functions which the Society 
has lately undertaken. Better than 
any other body the Society can enter- 
tain and interest overseas visitors who 
come to study our agriculture and 
stockbreeding. Many come just for 
the Royal Show, but there is a con- 
stant stream of visitors through the 
year who naturally turn to the 
Society for advice and guidance 


Dried Grass 


N the chemists’ report included in 

the annual statement of the 
R.A.S.E. Council, Dr. Eric Voelcker 
notes that samples of dried grass on 
the whole were only fair. Some con- 
tained excessive sandy matter while 
others were more like chopped hay 
than grass. There is, I am afraid, a 
good deal of truth in this criticism. 
Dried grass is not necessarily a high- 
quality feeding-stuff. Indeed, the 
Milk Marketing Board have thought 
it necessary to issue a booklet on 
feeding dried grass for milk pro- 
duction. They list five vital points. 
Find out the exact quality of dried 
grass which should be bought on 
analysis. Plan your feeding on the 
basis of its quality. Ration it in terms 
of a bale for so many gallons of pro- 
duction; maintenance rations can be 
provided as is customary by the more 
bulky home-grown foods. Priorities 
for feeding dried grass should be cows 
in milk; young calves; down-calving 
heifers. Do not think of dried grass as 
a rival to silage, hay, roots or other 
crops used for milk production; dried 
grass is complementary to the others 
and a cereals or cake substitute. For 
detailed advice on how to blend dried 
grass with home-grown foods and 
purchased concentrates consult the 
National Agricultural Advisory 
Service. CINCINNATUS. 
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~ LANDLORD AND 
TENANT 


living accommodation far exceeds 
the supply, it is right and proper 


I these days, when the demand for 
that tenants should be protected from 


jemands for exorbitant rents. Con- 
temporary legislation affords that 


protection in full measure. The posi- 
tion of the landlord, on the other hand, 
js not enviable. If he is the owner of 
one of the 8,000,000 or so houses that 
are subject to rent restriction, the rent 
he receives is pegged at the 1939 
figure, although the cost of repairs may 
have risen by anything up to 300 per 
cent, Asa result, more often than not 
he is faced with certain loss, either of 
income or of capital. If he maintains 
his property in a fit state of repair, the 
income received does not cover his 
expenditure ; if he allows the property 
to deteriorate, its capital value will 
correspondingly decrease. 


FURNISHED 
ACCOMMODATION 

HE owner of furnished accommo- 

dation also has his difficulties. For 
example, he may contract to let a 
furnished flat on a monthly tenancy at 
anagreed rental. The tenant promptly 
appeals to the Rent Tribunal for a 
reduction of rent. The Tribunal 
agrees, with the result that the terms 
of an agreement freely entered into by 
both parties, are scrapped. The land- 
lord may well decide that he cannot 
afford to let at the figure assessed by 
the Tribunal and wishes to evict the 


tenant. But it may well be that the 
Tribunal has granted the tenant 
security of tenure for, say, three 


months, thus creating a new tenancy 
and, for the second time, making a 
mockery of the original agreement, 
which specified a month’s notice on 
either side. Thus people can sign 
contracts without intending to honour 
them. 


EVICTION PROBLEMS 

HE problem of evicting an un- 

satisfactory tenant who is deter- 
mined to sit tight is considerable. Say, 
for example, a gardener occupies a 
cottage under a service tenancy with 
one month’s notice to quit on either 
side. Legally, the tenancy terminates 
with the employment. But if the man 
decides that he will continue to occupy 
the cottage, it may be a long and pain- 
ful process before it is possible to evict 
him. A court order must be taken out 
and it may well be two months before 
the action is heard. Even then the 
court may grant 28 days’ grace. The 
result is that for three months the 
landlord is without a gardener, forif he 
permits the tenant to continue work 
after the notice has expired it is 
tantamount to withdrawing the notice. 


PITCHED BATTLES 


GEMETIMES the owner is not pre- 
pared to accept a situation by 
which he is denied the use of his lawful 
property and declares war on the 
recalcitrant tenant. Many are the 
pitched battles fought for possession. 
These often begin by the landlord 
denying essential services to the tenant. 
One of the more hotly contested affrays 
centred on a cottage occupied bya cow- 
man whose tenancy had terminated, 
but who had stated his firm intention of 
remaining until forcibly ejected. But he 
had not bargained for the dash and 
determination of hisadversary,aretired 
army officer of considerable seniority 
and ripe experience. Informed by his 
intelligence that the cowman had taken 
himself and his wife to the local 
cinema, the landlord called up his 
demolition squad and removed the 
door and windows of the cottage. It 
was a bitterly cold night. The action 
Was decisive, and the enemy withdrew 
Mm some disorder. 


CLAIMS TO SMALLHOLDINGS 
HE Court of Session at Edinburgh 
has granted interdict against seven 

men who are alleged to have trespassed 

on Lord Brocket’s estate at Knoydart, 

Inverness-shire, and to have staked 

out claims to smallholdings. 

The men’s case is that since Lord 
Brocket acquired the estate in 1939, 
it has been his policy to change the 
estate from a sheep-rearing property 
into a purely sporting one; that his 
efforts to increase the number of 
sheep were so unsatisfactory that the 
estate was requisitioned; and that 
later it- was de-requisitioned on con- 
dition that Lord Brocket increased the 
number of ewes to 6,000, but that he 
had not done so. They added that 
surveys showed that the estate was 
suitable for smallholdings, but that 
their applications had been turned 
down. They had entered the estate 
to show that a demand existed and 
that suitable land was available. The 
interdict, they said, was “contrary to 
public policy.” 

CULHAM COURT SOLD TWICE 
ULHAM COURT, the late Lord 
Hambleden’s house at Henley- 

on-Thames, has changed hands twice 

within a few days. Some time ago 

Lord Hambleden’s trustees appointed 

Messrs. Lofts and Warner to dispose of 

the property, and an auction had been 

arranged for November 25. However, 

a few days before the auction was due 

to take place the estate was sold pri- 

vately, as a whole, to Mr. Nathan 

Duce, of Remenham Place, Henley, 

who wished to acquire certain portions 

of the property to round off his own 
estate. Mr. Duce then instructed 

Messrs. Lofts and Warner, and Messrs. 

Simmons and Sons to go ahead with 

the auction as originally arranged in 

order to dispose of those parts of the 
estate which he did not require. 

Before the auction took place, 
however, Culham Court with four cot- 
takes and 35 acres was sold privately 
to Mr. E. M. Behrens, a well-known 
London stockbroker. 


LORD BEAVERBROOK SELLS 
FARM 
ORD BEAVERBROOK has sold 
Manor Farm, his 355-acre estate 
at Milborne Wick, near Sherborne, 
Dorset. The sale was by auction and 
bidding began at £20,000 and rose to 
£31,000, at which figure the farm was 
knocked down toa Mr. Yockney. Lord 
Beaverbrook already farms more than 
1,200 acres in Somerset. The sale of 
the Manor Farm was handled by 
Messrs. Jackson-Stops and _ Staff 
(Yeovil) and Messrs. Wm. Grogan and 
Boyd. 


ROCKINGHAM STUD SOLD 


HE auction of the late Earl 
Fitzwilliam’s Rockingham Stud 
Farm, scheduled to take place at 


Newmarket next Tuesday, has been 
cancelled. Mr. Norman F. Hodgkinson 
(Messrs. Bidwell and Sons), acting for 
the vendors, has disposed of the pro- 
perty to the Dunchurch Lodge Stud 
Company. PROCURATOR. 


THE TOWN & COUNTRY 
PLANNING ACT 

jp provisions of the Town & Country 

Planning Act, in so far as they affect 
property-owners, are so complicated and 
far-reaching that we have made arrange- 
ments to answer readers’ questions on the 
subject. Enquiries should be addressed: 
** Planning,’ COUNTRY LIFE, 2-10 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
No fee will be charged for this service, but 
readers are asked to enclose a stamped 
addressed envelope for a reply. Questions 
and answers of general interest may be 
published, but the names and addresses of 
enquirers will not be given. 
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NOW 
READY 


SUTTON’S 
GARDEN SEED 
CATALOGUE 
for 1949 
contains a complete list 
of the finest varieties of 
VEGETABLE and 
FLOWER SEEDS, 
SEED POTATOES 
also 
GARDEN SUNDRIES 
FERTILISERS, etc. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


from 


o0U TTON 
| & SONS Lp. 





THE KING'S SE 
MU oxi 
























ee, 


...greally reduces time & lab 
This remarkable machine not only elevates 
farmyard manure on to carts but drags it to 
the foot of the elevator by means of a power- 
operated fork. This fork is connected to a 
winch on the machine by 40 ft. of wire rope, 
thus enabling a wide area of yard to be covered. 


The Loader can be easily adapted for many 
other loading and winching jobs around the 
farm—further information available on request. 





All enquiries to: 


50 PALL MALL, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
ABBEY 4686 


Registered Offices and 
Works ; 


Argyle Street, Nechells, 
Birmingham 7. 
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pr 





Party frock in cream net smocked in primrose and 
coral for a small girl. From Fortnum and Mason, 
who also have the wicker doll’s pram and peasant doll 





Party blouse in ice blue or pale pink georgette with 
Victorian ruffled bib front and long sleeves. Lewis's, 
of Liverpool 


“Windswept” silhouette: a scarlet plaid wool skirt topped by a black 
wool jersey with web sleeves and jet buttons up the front. Susan Small 


{ NHE pattern for next spring and summer is gradually unfolding as the 
great wholesalers show their collections to the buyers from all over 
the country. The shape of things to come is not so altered after all; 

nor is there one main style plugged to the exclusion of everything else. 

Fashion seems more varied than ever, gentler in outline than last year 

without any of the wildly wide hemlines and no vestige of ankle-length 

skirts for the day. The straight skirt with back interest is the leading style 
-a skirt that rarely reaches below mid-calf. 

Small pads appear unobtrusively on many shoulders of suit jackets. 
These pads are round and never project in any way; they merely straighten 
up the shoulder line, as many women found the drooping shoulder a bit 
depressing. On a suit jacket, or indeed on anything that is definitely 
tailored, the rounded shoulder never looked so smart as the slightly 
squared, at any rate in England where the traditions of men’s tailoring is 
still the criterion of taste. The padding on the new clothes is never 
angular nor approaches the projecting shoulders of a few years back, and 
both suits and coatfrocks show this same neat-shouldered effect. The 
great bespoke tailors, even at the height of the no-padding edict, always 
added small pads when they considered their customers were not of the 
correct build to carry off the round-shoulder line successfully. And this 
same line has now been adopted by the mass producers; those who dislike 
pads can remove them. The tighter skirt, one of the leading styles for 
spring, looks better with this clean line above it. The dressmaker type of 

(Continued on page 1242) 
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THE MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME... 


4 


HANEL 














Sportswomen, these shirts give you the 
advantage of complete action comfort! 
They are coupon-saving, too. Made of 
various reliable and attractive fabrics. 
Featuring the patented spare collar. 
Open or closed neckline. At leading 
Fashion Houses and Stores 


| ou “0 


| SHIRT BLOUSE 
| with patented SPARE COLLAR. 
THE WAKEFIELD SHIRT CO., LTD. (Dept. V), 126 Kirkgate, Wakefield, Yorks. 
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icture Gown in pure silk chiffon, has voluminous graduated 
frilled skirt and the newest corsage. 
a lovely frame and bows. 


Toning velvet forms 
7 coupons. 384 Gus. 


Model Gowns — First Floor. Made to order only. 


Debenham « Freebody 


LANgham 4444 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.1 (Debenhams Ltd.) 
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suit in a soft-textured material generally 
keeps to the unpadded shoulder and often a 
fuller skirt; so do the majority of the summer 
dresses I have seen so far. 

The windswept silhouette is the pre- 
dominating motif in many of the street 
outfits for early spring. Suits in smooth- 
surfaced Saxony tweeds, worsteds, and face- 
clothes that are woven with a ridge in the 
weave resembling a gabardine often have it 
applied as a back panel of deep pleats in the 
skirt that hangs free. The jackets are 
tailored on classic lines, the suits absolutely 
plain otherwise ; some have pleats in the back 
of the jacket. Suits in softer materials have 
even more of a windswept appearance ob- 
tained by pleats and gores massed at the 
back of skirt and jacket basque. On afternoon 
dresses there is often a cascade of drapery 
caught up nearly to the waist and they are 
draped again round the hips. Dereta give 
their slim-fitting coats detachable shoulder 
capes that present a winged silhouette that is 
a flattering line to wear, provided one is tall 
enough. Suits have two tiers of capes flaring 
out at the back, the bottom in tartan or 
check. 


RESSES in jersey compromise by a hint 
a bustle and a fan of gores or pleats, 


sometimes a wide panel that hangs free from the 
waist. Great puffs and butterfly bows project- 
ing at the back on some of the more extravagant 
clothes make one wonder if the dresses are 
created for anything but an upright position. 
Some designers get over this by making them 


separate, or large enough to be pulled out 
harm’s way. 


The plain straight skirt appears a great deal 
on plain suits and on coatfrocks, also the skirt 
that is gored or pleated all round, slim over the 
hips and with a moderate swing to the hemline. 
A box-pleated grey flannel at Harella is an ex- 


Out-and-out bustles appear on the 
suits in taffeta or moiré for afternoon functions. 
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Flat gold bracelet with 
a flower cluster of semi- 


precious stones. The 
matching earrings have 
of a spiral fastening so that 
or they can also be used as 


clips. Asprey 


(Left) Chunky gold fob 
watch. Goldsmiths and 
Silversmiths 


of 
most attractive. 





buttons. 


Windsmoor show a lavender grey; 
pink; Dorville a dim green grey for suits, black piqué for a hot day. 
Wolsey’s golden beige is a lovely subtle shade; so is their moss grey— 
a mid-grey with a distinctly greenish tinge. 
keep a streamlined silhouette and often fasten with glittering cut jet 
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cellent model with a plain, hip-length, closely. 
fitted jacket that buttons high and has cuf, 
on the plain sleeves. The shoulders are neat 
and trim with their small pads, as they ar 
also on a series of charming suits shown by 
Matita. Designs on the woollens are 
unobtrusive and many mix tones of grey— 
the predominating colour of the whole 
collections. Smoke grey made one of the 
best suits in the Travella collection. The 
material was a medium-weight duveteen, the 
straight skirt left plain and unadorned, the 
jacket nipped in at the waist with fy] 
gathered pouch pockets either side below 
that opened on the side seams with round 
silver buttons. Jackets in this collection 
were all longer and fitting. Cavalry twill 
made some excellent spring coats and suits 
in an attractive shade of lavender blue, 
Back interest was applied to the Travellg 
coats as a panel of knife pleats set in below 
crossed belts at the back; as deep flares 
swinging out from a short pointed shoulder 
yoke on a shadow check tweed in tones of 
steel grey. Dark braid defined the. high 
corselet Empire line of a peach-pink angora 
and wool coat. Brushed wool, a warm woollen 
thick and yet light as thistledown, made a 
superb summer travel coat. A white pointed 
collar and deep cuffs decorated another casual 
coat that was three-quarter-length and a warm 
nut brown colour. 

Colours throughout are subdued. All 
tones of grey Jead, but there are many moss and 
olive greens, mushroom and warm light browns, 
Scarlet plaids appear as whole skirts or as 
scarves streaking down a dark suit or coat, and 
there are any number of clouded pastels that are 
Dereta a lilac 


Black tailor-mades 


P. Joyce REyYNoLDs. 
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(in a 


CROSSWORD No. 983... 


Solutions 9 
CouNTRY 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 


guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 983, 


first post on the morning of Wednesday, December 15, 1948. 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 








“Have a go — try it yourself,” 
says Wilfred Pickles 


As one of the lucky owners of a Ronson Lighter, 
Wilfred Pickles demonstrates the famous Ronson 
single-finger action ; press — it’s lit, release — it’s 
out. Besides having this unique advantage, the 
Ronson is also a beautiful piece of British 
precision-engineering, and will give a life-time’s 
reliable service — which, as a canny Yorkshireman 
like Wilfred Pickles knows, makes it well worth 
“*the munny’’. 





RONSON LIGHTERS 
ARE BACK! 


OR the first time since early in the 

war, Ronson Lighters are again on 
sale in this country. Masterpieces of 
British craftsmanship, with the famous 
Ronson single-finger action. Obtainable 
—in limited supplies only, because of 
export priorities—at all good tobac- 
conists, jewellers or first-rate stores. 


RONSON 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER AS 
“WORLD’S GREATEST LIGHTER” 


Beware 





of imitations — look for the 
‘Ronson’ name. 

The Ronson ‘Standard Butler’, price 35/-, inc 

tax—-one of the many beautiful Ronson models 

now again on sale in this country. 














SOLUTION TO No. 982. 


LIFE, 10. 


ACROSS 


“Still are thy pleasant voices, thy —— 
awake.”—W. J. Cory (12) 
. Its offices have supplanted the palace (9) 
End of 7 down in the language of heralds (5) 
11. ‘‘Was none who would be foremost 
**To lead such dire : 
**‘But those behind cried ‘Forward !’.. .” 
—Macaulay (6) 
12. He believes in making a disturbance (8) 
13. It begins to be expensive at the same time as 
the end is reached (6) 
15. Not the bulldog of Hawthornden (8) 
18. Into emperor into maid (8) 
19. We all have without 
musicians (6) 
21. A dubbing affair (8) 
23. What humour there was in Bacon? (6) 
26. There should be no crookedness about his 
government (5) 
27. This man is too valuable to be left (9) 
28. Lightning over Thomas Hardy initially (12) 





being actors or 


DOWN 


1. Modern entrance for an old gaol (7) 
2. Seen in a steely eye, perhaps (5) 
3. Penetrating form of insect encountered at the 
fronce in the First World War ? (9) 
4. A tidy herd ? (4) 
5. The Pilgrim’s Progress, for instance (8) 
6. Prudent limit of consumption (5) 
7. The kind of person who shakes us, dears (7) 
8. After a surfeit Tony may show the effects of 
it (8) 
14, The place in which I’m docile (8) 
16, Set a limit (anagr.) (9) 
17. This official may have to damn rain by way 0! 
a change (8) 
18. Plan disclosing the setting of the Taj Mahal. 
The surroundings seem far from clear (7) 
20. Edinburgh but not Glasgow (7) 
22. The sailor who has not got his sea-legs may 
get left in one (5) 











(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


yO es Senay Co eee ack 


in the issue of December 3, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—3 Miser; 8, Mimosa; 9, Enigma; 10, Stronghold; 11, Ends; 
12, Complete; 14, Travel; 16, Shake off the dust; 18 Stable; 20, Overeats; 
23, Plan; 24, Natterjack; 26, Serene; 27, Tithes; 28, Reels. 
Giotto; 2, Solo; 3, Maugre; 4, Stroke of fortune; 5, 
saddle; 7, Smudge; 12, Costs; 13, Poke-bonnet; 15, Lotus; 17, Oleander; 
19, Talked; 21, Events; 22, Tucker; 25, Jute. 


DOWN.—1, 
Redditch; 6, Side- 


24. Age to be given for a Muse (5) J 
25. Such cheek in a famous character is dis- 
tressing (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 981 is 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 


Mrs. A. Wale, 
47, Longfellow Road 
Coventry, 


Warwickshire. 





CON DITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-soid, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Jacqmar 


[6,Grosvenor Street London .W.I. 
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DRESS 


An elegant dress for special 
occasions. In ‘Finest Hour’ moss 
crepe with full skirt, beaded em- 
broidery on revers and pockets, 
and bracelet-length sleeves. In 
black and several colours. 
7 coupons 38”/40” hips £11.13.11 
Larger sizes extra 

















/ 
Wholesale only: Bijou Dress Company Limited Cavendish House 51/55 Mortimer Street London WI 
Cvs-47 


N 


Younger 
curd 
Lovelier 






are more and more of the 


Why 





younger crowd choosing Gossard 
foundations ? 

Because they are superbly com- 
fortable, yet all the time they 
gently mould young figures into 
lines of trim loveliness. 

There are girdles, panties. bras- 


sieres, corselets ... all the same 


high quality which has made 
the Gossard fuller-figure range 


famous throughout the world. 


You will find Gossard founda- 


tions in goud shops everywhere. 


OFS 


PARIS : NE W ¥ ORS 


LONDON 
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and so must 


we for 


“CRAWFORD 
TARTAN SHORTBREAD 


SONS LTD.. EDINBURGH. LIVER POC 











